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REFORMATION FORMS IN THE 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


CHARLES HOBAN, JR.* 


It is an anomaly of the Catholic school in the United States 
that its instructional liturgy is frequently closer akin to that 
of the Reformation than to that of Mother Church. If this ob- 
servation is accurate, we are faced with the uncomfortable con- 
clusion that, in a way, our Catholic schools have absorbed an 
instructional form and ideology from the Reformation milieu 
of American secular education not in harmony with Catholic 
doctrine. 

We may not be accustomed to the use of the word “liturgy 
out of the context of worship. Our liturgy is our form of public 
worship, i.e., the procedure universally used by the Church in 
Her various ceremonies. While it may be unusual to apply the 
concept of liturgy to instruction, it is ligitimate to do so. 
Whether we recognize it or not, we have a liturgy of instruc- 
tion—established forms and procedures of public instruction. The 
great difference between our liturgy of worship and our liturgy 
of instruction is that the former is derived, in its essentials at 
least, from twenty centuries of pure continuity, but the latter 
appears to have become somewhat contaminated with regret- 
table Reformation innovations. 

I refer here to the widespread emphasis on the use of the 
printed and spoken word in instruction to the virtual exclusion 
of the several other media of communication. Instructional pro- 
cedures in the Catholic school are deeply rooted in textbooks, 
workbooks, reviewbooks, and notebooks, and in a catechetical 
question-answer teaching procedure apparently resting on a 
somewhat shallow theory of learning-by-reading-and-reciting 
words in a more or less prescribed order. In extreme but not 
necessarily exceptional instances, the sheer quantity of text- 
books, workbooks, reviewbooks, and notebooks required for in- 
struction in Catholic schools is such that the desks are inadequate. 


*Charles F. Hoban, Jr., Ph.D., is on the staff of the Department of Edu- 
cation at the Catholic University of America. 
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I recognize and salute the many Catholic schools which are 
exceptions to this liturgical rule and to the order of instructional 


ceremonies discussed immediately below. 
The liturgy of instruction includes a somewhat cursory read- 


ing of the textbook during school hours, the assigned writing of 
answers to workbook or reviewbook questions at home in the 
evening, and a catechetical exercise based on the workbook 
questions and answers the following day in school. As an alter- 
native to the oral catechism in school, the written answers to 
workbook questions may be submitted for inspection and grad- 
ing by the teacher. The emphasis on the answering of work- 
book questions reduces the emphasis of the learning activities 
to a verbal exercise, for the most part. This liturgy of instruc- 
tion may be varied or modified as seems appropriate to the 
time and the day, but there is littie modification of the essential 
form of the liturgy. It is inexorably applied to the teaching 
of arithmetic, history, geography, literature, grammar, and re- 
ligion. Underneath this instructional liturgy is the assumption 
of authority of the printed word in book form and the supple 
mentation of this authority by the spoken interpretation of the 
book 

The liturgy of Catholic worship bears little resemblance to 
the liturgy of Catholic instruction. Central in the liturgy of 
worship is the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The Mass is, first 
of all, a dramatic, sacrificial service. Our churches are designed 
in terms of this dramatic sacrifice. The altar is elevated so that 
the Mass may be seen and participated in by the entire congre- 


gation. There is movement in the Mass, movement of prayers 

and contemplations toward the supreme act of consecration and 

then to the Ite, messa est; and movement on the altar itself. 
Visual symbolism is an integral part of the Mass. There are 


the deeply symbolic washing of the hands, genuflections, bene 


dictions, etc. The Sacred Bread is broken, the wine is mixed 
with water, the Host is distributed to the faithful at the altar 
rail. Flowers and candles adorn the altar. Statues of the 
Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, and favorite saints stand on the side 
altars or around the sanctuary. Crowning the altar is the 
crucifix, with the prostrate body of Our Lord, not empty of 
sacrifice 
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The priest is vested. The colors of the vestments symbolize 
the seasons of the’ Church year. The acolytes are also vested. 
And only low Mass said; high Mass and solemn high Mass are 
sung. At the Stations-of-the Cross we sing the Stabat Mater 
and at Benediction we sing the O Salutaris Hostia and the 
Tantum Ergo. 

The sanctuary lamp burns day and night. At the altar rail 
lighted candles glow in memory of departed souls, The sun's 
light filters through the deep blues, reds, golds, and purples 
of stained glass windows which visually tell the stories of the 
Old and New Testaments. 

In the beautiful and pervasive liturgy of worship of the 
Church, the book and the spoken word are a part, but only a 
part. The authority of the liturgy does not reside in a book 
or in a preacher. The sensual-intellectual content of the litur- 
gical forms is not simply verbal, perceived only through the 
processes of reading and listening. This liturgy of the Church's 
worship enters man’s soul through all his senses and through 
all the media of expression and communication. The Catholic 
concept of man, as manifested in Catholic liturgy, is not limited 
to verbal centers of the cortex or to the muscle system of the 
thorax. 

A great change in the liturgy of Christian worship came with 
the Reformation. Authority was, almost overnight, transferred 
from the Mystical Body of Christ, which we Catholics believe 
to be the Church, to a Book, which we Catholics preserved and 
validated as one of our many frames of reference. Instead of 
the priest who offered up the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, ad- 
ministered the Sacraments, and bound and loosened sins, there 
was substituted the preacher of the word. From the time of 
Christ, we Catholics have had our preachers too, for in the 
Person of Christ, we have seen both priest and preacher. In 
the Reformation, only the preacher survived. 

The Mass, many of the Sacraments, the Way-of-the-Cross, the 
music, the vestments, the stained glass windows, the lighted 
candles—even the Host itselfi—were cast out in the Refor- 
mation as, incredible as it seems, anti-Christ. Even Christmas, 
the holy day of holydays, was banished from the Christian 
liturgy. These negations were brought to America in 1620 by 
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the Pilgrims, followed a few years later by grim-faced Puritans 
who sired a kind of religious hysteria which reached its height 
in the witchcraft persecutions in New England toward the close 
of the seventeenth century. 

The history of education in the United States begins with 
these Puritans, and education in the United States today has 
not entirely freed itself of its Puritan influences. These in- 
fluences are to be found today even in our Catholic schools. 

Suppose we look at the Reformation in terms of our instruc- 
tional procedure, remembering that the Puritans established a 
theocracy in the Massachusetts Bay Colony, and that the laws 
of 1642 and 1647 which established education and schools on 
a civil basis in this country were aspects or outgrowths of this 
theocracy 

Apart from the tragedy of the Reformation to Christian unity 
and Christian civilization, three things were accomplished in 
the Reformation which have direct application to instruction 
as well as to religion. First, the sources of our knowledge 
were reduced. Tradition, continuity, the lives and examples of 
the saints, the many means of grace were eliminated in favor 
of the single virtue of faith. Second, the range of expression 
and of communication of religious experience was narrowed 
down to the single, transparent medium of language. Third, in 
place of this range and variety of sources of experience and 
media of expression and communication there were substituted 
a book, the Bible, and a speaker, the preacher. 

These three products of the Reformation are, I believe, pre- 
cisely the elements of our liturgy of instruction in Catholic 
schools that must be re-examined, so that our teaching be as 
rich and as meaningful as our worship. It is not likely to be 
rich or meaningful when we follow a bookish procedure, and 
when we equate learning with reading and reciting, as we do 
in our book-laden curriculum. I am strongly inclined to be- 
lieve that the weight of the books in Catholic education has 
become a positive interference to instruction rather than its bul- 
wark 

Interestingly enough, outside of both the church and the 
school, the revolution in communications of the past half-century 
has brought back into American life much of the range and 
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variety of expression and communication inherent in Catholic 
worship and banned by the Reformation. Improvements in 
illustration, color printing, great presses, the radio, the motion 
picture, the television have made these media everyday exper- 
iences of American children and adults. In education, we call 
them audio-visual aids, or audio-visual materials. 

At the same time, none of these mass media of communication 
has, as far as we know, interfered with reading and learning. 
On the contrary, they seem to have the opposite effect. Rather 
than oppose each other, the media of communication seem to 
complement and reinforce each other. From recent studies of 
adult reading, movie going, and radio listening we have learned 
these things go together. The chronic non-reader is not the 
chronic movie-goer in adult life. He who does not read seldom 
attends the movies and listens to the radio only occasionally, 
if at all. Furthermore, for all the stress that has been laid on 
books in school, we have not developed a nation of book read- 
ers. In a typical month, only one out of four American adults 
reads any kind of book, and only six out of ten read any maga- 
zine. Books and reading of themselves do not seem to be ad- 
equate even in voluntary adult behavior, much less in the in- 
struction of pre-adults. 

One of the most significant studies of the cumulative effects 
of various instructional materials was published in 1933 and 
has escaped the notice that it warrants. In a study of the effec- 
tiveness of motion pictures in teaching science in junior high 
school, Philip Rulon of the Graduate School of Education of 
Harvard University, found that those parts of the course of 
study covered in both textbook and in films were learned much 
better than those parts covered only in the textbook. The 
superiority of pupils taught with both textbooks and films was 
in excess of fifty percent. Furthermore, whatever superiority 
was demonstrated by the pupils taught by textbooks only dis- 
appeared within several weeks after the teaching had taken 
place. Furthermore, Rulon found that the use of films did not 
interfere with the development of thoughtful examination of the 
information presented, but, instead, appeared to have resulted 
in a higher level of critical thinking and application of prin- 
ciples than the use of only textbooks 
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It appears, from our several lines of evidence, that our Cath- 
olic schools, in following an instructional liturgy based on books, 
reading, and reciting, are depriving themselves of the wealth 
of the Church and the wealth of the secular world in their teach- 
ing procedures. This, I think, is something we cannot afford 
to do in justice to Catholic education. 

It is often said that Catholic schools cannot afford the ex- 
pensive audio-visual materials that they should be using. There 
are perhaps two ways to overcome the difficulty of the cost of 
audio-visual materials. The first is to use audio-visual ma- 
terials that cost very little. An excellent source of pictures 
are current magazines which stress pictorial content. A  sys- 
tematic collection of such pictures, carefully selected, and filed 
according to course of study, requires little, if any cash outlay. 
The second way to overcome the problem of cost of audio- 
visual materials is to reexamine the expenditures being made for 
the instructional materials now in use, with a view to possible 
diversion of emphasis away from repetitive and duplicating text- 
books, workbooks, and rev iewbooks, and an allocation of some 
of the cost of these materials to audio-visual materials. It is 
possible that an increase in the quality of fewer books and an 
increase in the quality and quantity of audio-visual materials 
will result in greater and better educational outcomes than are 
obtained from our current supply of instructional materials 

The extensive use of 16mm sound motion pictures as teaching 
materials is not the simple answer to our problem. Were we 
to discover that more money is spent on books and auxilian 
publications than is justified by their results, it is unlikely that 
we would effect any real economy simply by spending a lot 
on instructional motion pictures. [nstead, | would like to pro 


pose two steps in the improvement of our Catholic instructional 


liturgy. First, we should undertake the critical examination of 
printed materials now prescribed including analysis of their 
cost and of their contribution to or likely interference with 
ichievement of our goals. Second, we should explore curriculum 
opportunities for and the cost of (a) field trips into the com- 
munity b) picture files assembled from magazines such as 
National Geographic, and (c) film strips adequate for elementary 
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STUDIES IN PERSONALITY: 
THE AGE FACTOR 


SISTER MARY AMATORA, OSF.* 


Increased attention has been accorded personality among the 
assets of the teacher in recent years. Not always has it been 
thus. As far back as 1914, there were signs of a tendency away 
from the practice of regarding personality, per se, in judgments 
of teaching competence. In the rating plan of the Philadelphia 
board of education, begun that year and later published in 
1922, we find the statement that “the personality of the teacher 
is to be considered merely as it functions in ‘instruction, man- 
agement, and cooperation’ and is not to be regarded as a sep- 
arate element in rating.”" A few years later, King, in a study 
of the status of teacher rating states that there is “a growing 
tendency in emphasizing the measurement of the work of the 
school and teaching results, rather than the personal qualities 
of the teacher.”"2. The following decade witnessed a gradual 
shift in point of emphasis. In 1934, we find Duncan and Dun- 
can contending that students acquire “personal bias, prejudices, 
and unreasoning likes and dislikes through association with 
teachers, and transfer these learned reactions to other persons, 
subjects, or places which become symbolically associated with 
the teacher.” Rivlin, who has made a number of investigations 
on the subject, considers the teacher's personality of paramount 
importance. He further maintains that, although alert and in- 
teresting individuals can succeed in most professions, the teacher 
must especially possess outstanding personality traits, for he is 


*Sr. Mary Amatora, O.S.F., Ph.D., is on the staff of the Department of 
Psychology at St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana. Acknowledgment 
is hereby made to the American Psychological Corporation for a grant-in- 
aid to the writer for the completion of this study. 

!“A Rating Plan for Teachers,” Circular of Information, Board of Pub- 
lic Education, Philadelphia, May 15, 1922 

2L. A. King, “The Present Status of Teacher Rating,” American School 
Board Journal, LXX (February, 1925), 46. 

5H. G. Duncan and W. L. Duncan, “Student-Teacher Relationships,” 
Sociology and Social Research, XVIII (July, 1934), 540 & 
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in daily contact with and shaping the lives of young people.‘ 
The later thirties and the early forties show a tremendous rise 
in importance of personality study as evidenced by a frequency 
count made by Eliassen and Martin. In reporting factors re- 
ceiving most attention by investigators in the period 1937-1939, 
these authors found personality study to rank fourth with a fre- 
quency of six. In their survey of similar studies for the period 
1940-1943, they found personality study had risen to first rank 
with a frequency of twenty-nine. Throughout the decade just 
completed, the writer has made a number of experimental 
studies relative to the personalities of elementary school child- 
ren and the personalities of their respective teachers.* One such 
study is reported in the present paper. 


THe SAMPLE 


For the present study an endeavor was made to secure as rep- 
resentative a sample of elementary school pupils and teachers 
as would be feasible within reasonable financial limits. Accord- 
ingly the various factors that might possibly enter into a study 
of such school personalities was given due consideration in mak- 
ing specific selections. Schools selected were located in the 
northern, eastern, central, western, and southern areas of In- 
diana. Of the thirty-four schools, fourteen were in urban cen- 
ters with a population of 100,000 or over; five were in cities of 
between 20,000 and 35,000; six were in semi-rural towns of less 
than 5,000; and nine were in rural areas. Of the last mentioned, 
three of the schools were in what may be called suburban- 
rural. Part of the population of these schools were children 


* HN. Rivlin, “The Personality Problems of Teachers,” Mental Hygiene, 
(January, 1999), 12-24 

*R. H. Eliassen and R. L. Martin, “Pre-training Selection of Teachers 
during 1940-1943," Journal of Educational Research, XXXVIII_ (May. 
1945), 666-8672 

*M. A. Tschechtelin, “Children’s Rating of Associates,” Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education, XIII (September, 1944), 20-22; “Comparability of 
Child and Adult Personality Scales,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXXV (May, 1944 09-31 “Factor Analysis of Children’s Personality 
Seale.” Journal of Psychology, XVII (October, 1944), 197-200: “Twenty 
two Trait Personality Scale.” Ihid., XVIII (July, 1944), 3-8; “Self-ap- 
prais il of Children,” Journal of Educational Research. XXXIX ( September, 
1945 95-32 Teachers Rating Their Pupils,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XXXI (lanuary, 19495), 22-28. and “Teacher Ratings of 
Pupi! Personality,” Ibid, XXXIV (November, 1948), 412-420 
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whose father’s employment or place of business was in the city, 
while the family lived in the adjacent countryside. Five of the 
schools included were parochial: one urban, three city, and one 
semi-rural. Percentages for all groups of elementary school 
children, including those in large and small schools, in urban 
and rural schools, in public and private schools, paralleled fairly 
well the percentages of elementary school children on the na- 
tional basis for these six categories. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SCALES 

While the personality scales were being administered to the 
children (for another, a related study), the teachers were per- 
mitted to observe or not, as they chose. Many became vitally 
interested in the study and reappeared several times later in the 
day to learn more about it. It was also deemed advisable to 
have them present when possible so that they would be more 
inclined, through better undestanding, to do accurate rating 
when later they were requested to judge and rate the various 
personality traits of these same children. 

At a convenient hour, usually after the close of the afternoon 
session, a meeting with the teachers was arranged with the aid 
of the principal, who in most cases was also present. At this 
time the teachers were given instructions concerning the rating 
of the children in the study. For this purpose the Tschechtelin 
Twenty-two Trait Personality Scale was used. Attention was 
called to the continuum, to the words and phrases designating 
the meaning at each end of the scale, and especially to the mid- 
point representing “most people.” A total of 485 teachers was 
included in the study. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

The purpose of the present study was to investigate whether 
there were any differences in the teachers’ estimates of their 
pupils’ personalities according to the ages of the teachers. Hence 
the papers were divided in five groups according to the age- 
level of the teacher doing the rating. Group I included the 
teachers up to and including twenty-four years of age; Group II 
comprised those from twenty-five to twenty-nine years of age 
inclusive; Group III comprised those from thirty to thirty-four 
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TABLE | 
TEACHERS’ RATINGS OF BOYS AND GIRLS COMBINED 


Groups | & Ii Groups | & Groups | & IV Groups | & V 
€evor Favor Eevor Pavor 
Pep itt **4 4) 
Intelligence 0.65 
Sociebility 1.44 
Nervous Caimness 
Popularity 
Religioveness 
Punctuelity 
Courtety 
Cooperation 
Generosity 
Persistence 
Honesty, 
Neatness 
Patience 
oterests 
Disposition 
Geod Sport 
Bo sterous Quietness 


Entertaming 


Thoughtf. new 


Sense of Humor 


Dependab:|ity 


* statistical significance at the S% level 
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years of age inclusive, Group IV, those from thirty-five to thirty- 
nine years, inclusive; and Group V comprised all the teachers 
forty years of age and over 

For purposes of comparisons the “t” technique was used. The 
accompanying table shows the results of this statistical treatment 
of the data. This analysis utilized the ‘ratings of boys and girls 


ombined 


Groups I 

A glance at the four columns of the table wherein this group 
is compared with eac h of the other age groups reveals a num- 
bers of interesting facts. Out of a possible total of eighty -eight 
t” values, Group I has exceeded the other groups on a total 
of forty-eight scores. However, a closer inspection shows that 
only five of these scores are statistically significant at the one 
per cent level, and only two more are so at the five per cent 
level. But this group does exceed three other groups on nine 
items: it exceeds two groups on nine more items and at least 
one group on three more items. There is just one trait, nervous- 
calmness. on which this group rates the children the lowest. It 
seems this, the youngest age group of teachers considers the 
children extremely nervous. Yet the value for this item is 0.43 
as compared with that of the second group, who rates the child- 
ren nearly as low: but the higher ratings on this trait for the 
other three groups are all above the one per cent level of statis- 
tical sianificance 

As an over-all picture, the youngest age group of teachers 
appraises the personality of its pupils more favorably than does 
the second group on nineteen of the twenty-two traits; it ex- 
ceeds the fourth age-group on twelve items and the fifth age- 
rroup on seventeen items Only the third age-group judges its 


pupils’ personalities better than does this group 


Crovur Il 
Here we have a picture of what seems to be the poorest 
group so far as their estimates of pupil personality give evi- 
dence. On only twelve scores out of the total of eighty-eight 
does its rating exceed any one other rating, and eleven of these 


are extremely low, though positive. The one that has statistical 
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significance is the trait, neatness, wherein this group exceeds 
Group V. On fourteen traits out of the total twenty-two traits 
studied on this scale, Group II's ratings are exceeded by those 
of all other groups. On five more traits it is exceeded by three 
of the remaining four groups; and on two more traits by two 
of the other groups. There is not one trait on which this group 
rates the pupils more favorably than do all others combined. 

A statistical study, such as this, does not investigate causes. 
Yet it may lead to subsequent experimentation in that direction. 
Just why this age group should be the most unfavorable in its 
appraisal of pupil personality is a moot question. Could it be 
that this group includes many who are tired and weary of teach- 
ing elementary school children, and/or who are planning soon 
to leave the profession either in favor of other positions or for 
marriage? Further investigation of this group would be in 
order. 


Group Il 

This group comprises the teachers in the age group of thirty 
to thirty-four years inclusive. It is this group which presents the 
most unusual and striking evidence of the table. As compared 
with every other age group in this study, Group III shows the 
higher ratings. Further, on thirty-two scores the “t” value in- 
dicates statistical significance at the one per cent level of con- 
fidence, and on fourteen more scores it does so at the five per 
cent level. Thus, on a total of forty-six out of the eighty-eight 
scores the odds are ninety-five to one, or better, that there is a 
true difference in appraisal of pupil personality in favor of this 
age group. 

Just what is it that causes this group to judge the personali- 
ties of their pupils in a more favorable light than do their older 
and younger companion teacher groups? Have the undesirable 
teachers, those who perhaps do not like teaching, who are un- 
sympathetic to the children been eliminated from the profession 
by this time? These are but a few of the questions one would 
like to have answered. Further investigation of this and the 
other groups might result in findings both pertinent and valuable 
not only to the members of the teaching profession but also and 
especially to those responsible for teacher selection. 


“ 
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Groups IV anp V 

These two groups might be considered simultaneously. The 
fourth group, comprising the teachers between the ages of thirty- 
live and thirty-nine inclusive is considerably less favorable to 
pupil personality than the third group, and is more favorable 
than are the older teachers in the fifth group. The scores of 
the fourth group exceed those of three other groups on ten of 
twenty-two traits, whereas those of the fifth group do so on 
only two traits. Again, the fourth group exceeds two groups on 
live more traits, and one group on another five traits, whereas 
the fifth group exceeds two groups on six traits and one group 
on eight traits. It is likewise the lowest of all groups on six traits. 
Here there is clearly a definite trend in less favorable ratings 
with increase in age. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
The total picture portrayed by this study shows the group 
of teachers between the ages of thirty and thirty-five to consider 
the personalities of their pupils the most favorable. The second 
best group is that of the beginning teachers. The older age 


level groups show a decline in their ratings of pupil personality. 
Now, if the attitude of the teacher toward his pupils is impor- 
tant in the learning situation, if it is important in developing 


the personality of the elementary school child, then the findings 
of this investigation do have a value. Further study of the prob- 
lems involved would not only be warranted, but also highly 
commendable. Perhaps a study of the teachers’ ratings of their 
pupils would yield other results, if analyzed separately for boys 
ind for girls. These and related studies should be undertaken, 
if there is the possibility that findings might lead to a more 
wholesome personality development in our children. 


CAMPUS HOUSING 
Last month the Senate passed and sent to the House a bill 
which sets up a $300,000,000 revolving fund for loans to col- 
leges and universities for housing for faculty and students. In- 


terest would be charged at 28% per cent a year 
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THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


REV. GABRIEL A. ZEMA, SU.* 


What is known as the lay apostolate is a phase of the mis- 
sionary work of the Church and a result of Her apostolic en- 
deavors through the ages. But the cultivation of this productive 
field seems relatively new. If we look back over our shoulders 
into the sixteenth century we shall find that the Council of Trent, 
as everyone knows, occupied itself with the teachings that had 
been impugned by the heretics. It defined again and restated 
all doctrine in the deposit of faith committed to the Church by 
Jesus Christ. It labored to effect ecclesiastical reform and for 
the solid reestablishment of seminaries. Probably because of 
this rather heavy program, the training of lay leaders was more 
implicit than formal, even after the long and stormy periods of 
the Council. The same period showed the fierce struggle with 
the pagan humanism of the Renaissance. The new colleges of 
the time valiantly sought to christianize the pagan classics and 
thus pointed to the menace of both the Protestant and the 
Renaissance forces. But they did not train Catholic lay apostles 
such as were needed then and are needed now. 

The truth that the clergy and the laity were one in the life 
and the work of the Church seems to have been hidden largely 
in the mind of God. There were three obstacles in the way of 
solid Catholic lay work. One was precisely the failure of stress- 
ing this necessary unity of laity and clergy through generations 
and even centuries after Luther. Another was the influence of 
the satanic hordes who rushed in to destroy the Catholic religion. 
The third was plainly the self-complacency of easy-living Cath- 
olics. All three deficiencies succeeded very well in making the 
gap that separated the layman from the priest wider every day. 
Bishops and priests were shepherds, but laymen seemed to be 
only sheep who followed more or less as the unmetaphorical 
sheep do, too silent and submissive for the enemies of the faith 
to bother about. 


Rev. Gebriel A. Zeme, is at the Church of St. Igneties Loyole, 
New York ; 
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The picture of this layman-priest relationship in our own 
land to-day does not furnish an overwhelmingly bright hope for 
the future. The scene is incomparably brighter than in the days 
of the so-called reformers, because laymen are generally better 
educated and far more loyal to their bishops and priests, but also 
miserably inadequate for the current need. There is, of course, 
if | may say so parenthetically, a type of Protestant writer who 
tries by drawing on his imagination to create a contrary im- 
pression on the matter of lay loyalty to bishops and priests. It is 
safe to say, but not in a pessimistic sense, that we have to remedy 
this weakness by striving towards a closer union between clergy 
and laity. We have to teach young Catholics on every level of 
our educational system the unity of Catholic life and action. 
Catholics, lay or cleric, workers or professionals, white collar or 
proletariat, are all one Catholic organism. If we do not do this, 
we shall lose hundreds of thousands to the lay apostolate. Each 
one is a living cell in the mystical body of Christ. Each cell 
must grow into healthy tissue in the supernatural life and body 
of the Church. Failing to teach this truth is damaging. Neg- 
lecting to train young men and women for Catholic lay work 
cannot constitute the building up of the Catholic lay and social 


apostolate. 


There are, however, some encouraging signs. Grailville (the 
Grail movement near Cincinnati) professedly trains young ladies 
to do this work, and there is the Sheil School of Social Studies 
in Chicago. There are now scores of Catholic labor schools in 
various parts of the country training laymen, mostly of the work- 
ing class, to better appreciate their own importance in the indus- 
tries and to actuate the teachings of the great labor encyclicals. 
We have also the distinctive and notable work of ACTU ( Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Trade Unionists). They exert a great and 
salutary influence. Some five summers ago, Father Daniel Lord 
began the Summer School of Catholic Action. Last Summer 
about six branches were opened in central cities with an intensive 
program of lectures on Catholic life and action. The population 


of enrolled adult students in the SSCA ran into manv thousands 
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InrecRAL Lire anp GrowTu 


Can it be doubted that the wall of separation between the 
clergy and the laity in some sections of Europe is partly at- 
tributable to the neglect of young Catholics after graduation? 
Is it unreasonable to fear that when the chips are really down 
in the United States, and Catholics will have to stand up and 
be counted, we may experience the falling away of large num- 
bers? If we can have a suspicion or fear of a subtle and grad- 
ually spreading disintegration of Catholic life, may not the cause 
of it be placed, partly at least, at the door of educational ad- 
ministrators? The reason is that they have not integrated in 
some regulated way the schools with the alumni and the alumni 
with the schools. Our students step out of the grand educational 
temples we have built under double taxation into a world of un- 
belief and religious skepticism. We seem to take complacently 
for granted that, given Catholic high school and college train- 
ing, these products of our best efforts are forever lay towers of 
strength in the Church's defense or are the unyielding spokes- 
men or Her cause. As a matter of fact, far too many are either 
Catholic blushing violets or are men and women who seem 
scarcely concerned about what goes on against the Church. 

Fostering the organization of alumni and putting laymen to 
work should after all be a very natural outcome of our educa- 
tional effort. The basic principles that underlie undergraduate 
education and alumni work are the same. The dominant idea 
is the primacy of the supernatural. Character formation in the 
adolescent, the training towards higher learning in the youth of 
college and university caliber point to the same objective. That 
objective is the training under the aegis of the Church of Cath- 
olic youth ready and eager to face life with confidence and with- 
out fear. 

The aim of Catholic education is to produce men and women 
whose lives will correspond through the lay and alumni 
apostolate to the ideals and teachings of the Gospel. Catholic 
training deals with the whole person, soul and body. It de- 
velops the faculties to right reasoning and choosing. By the 
repetition of such acts the subject of Catholic education has been 
formed to upright habits and is ready to solve problems of learn- 
ing and living. It has produced in the individual critical power 
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and judgment. la general, it furnished a readiness strengthened 
by the grace of God to think and will rightly in any contin- 
gency which he may have to face. This is briefly the labor of 
Catholic education. There is perhaps no system of Catholic 
training that can excel the work of Catholic schools and colleges 
in the United States 


The point and | want to make is this. We cannot allow the 
weeds of neglect and Catholic inertia to grow in such rich soil. 
Alter the educational process has been put to use in the hard 
days of school life, educators have to implement the same means 
that flow logically from the training that they have given at 
uch tremendous cost. Only then may we hope for real Cath- 
olic lay leadership and cooperation. We can no longer ham- 
string our laymen when we should call on them to help; that is, 
if we understand anything about the meaning of Catholic Action. 
We shall always have at our elbow the few lay heroes who will 
stand by, whether we bother with them or not. The proportion 
of such heroes is about one to ten thousand Catholic laymen in 
the present round up. We have to look to our younger alumni, 
especially if we want to hold others besides the heroic few. 


Let me illustrate what | mean by two concrete undergraduate 
activities that have commanded universal attention. They are 
the Sodality of Our Lady and the Federation of Catholic Col- 
lege Students. These student works will not so easily pass on 
to manhood and womanhood if they are not promptly chan- 
nelled into well-organized alumni associations. The Sodality 
of Our Lady is a Catholic student activity whose possibilities for 
solid lay accomplishments are almost beyond reckoning. Wit- 
ness the marvellous results achieved by The Queen's Work. Its 
center is in St. Louis, and it is headed by Father Daniel A 
Lord, S.J. Yet fail to organize an alumni association that can 
carry the sodality as one of its activities, and all its works will 
be but a memory as they have been too sadly for thousands and 
tens of thousands. Such a result is of course the opposite of 
what is hoped for. The Federation of Catholic College Students 
has attracted nation-wide attention. Its zeal and virility to 
influence Catholic American students is very well known. To 
what extent will its zeal and forthright determination continue 
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to flourish, if the FCCS close up shop as it seems to do after 
graduation? 

From a well organized alumni association come sodality lead- 
ers, CYO workers and qualified assistants in parish activities. 
It can yield such men as the lay order of the Knights of Colum- 
bus longs to have in its ranks. Yet this organization often fails 
to attract members in the number and the quality it justly 
wants, because the lay apostolate movement is not fostered as 
it should be in the schools and beyond them. Catholic educa- 
tion should produce and train such men through postgraduate 
cultivation; it should organize its alumni now. The proof of 
the pudding of our rich heritage of Catholic education is in the 
number and quality of men who will bear lay-apostolate fruit 
in adult life. The proof of the pudding is in being able effec- 
tively to call adult laymen to that share of work in the apostolate 
of the hierarchy that Popes and Bishops have been clamoring 
for in recent years. This is the age of the lay and alumni 
apostolate. 


TELEVISION AND HOME STUDY 


[he negative influence of television on home study is being 
sighted rather frequently today in educational news. At Clif- 
ton, N.J., one public school with the cooperation of parents en- 
forces a “television curfew.” It is reported that the curfew re- 
duced failures in the school from 169 to 109 between December 
1, 1949 and February 1, 1950. Writing on the influence of tele- 
vision on children in the NEA publication, The Public and Edu- 
cation (February 17, 1950), Norman Cousins said: TV is hardly 
out of infancy as a major industry, but already it has become 
the nation’s number one time-trap for children in those areas 
where video programs are available.” A recent survey of the 
senior class at Southeast Catholic High School in Philadelphia 
showed that 60 per cent of the homes represented by the class 
had television sets. 
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TEACHER’S PRAYER 


© Lord, grant me the eyes of youth 

That I may see the world as they; 

Help them, through me, to seek thy truth— 
Give us Thy hand to show the way. 


They need, as I, the Master Plan 
Of Faith and Hope and Charity; 
They need to love their fellowman 
And glimpse Thy deep serenity 


But inner peace they cannot find 
Without Thy guiding care, O Lord; 


And I must help each growing mind 


To recognize Thy great reward. 


Give me the strength for this great task 
To help allay their grievous fears, 

And for their sake, not mine, I ask 

For courage in the complex years. 


Help me to look beyond the days 

To show to all Life's crowning goal: 
A mind set free by Truth’s just ways, 
The calm that comes from self-control 


Bestow Thy gifts that I may teach 

By act and deed, not words alone: 
And grant me character to reach 

And love each child as though my own 


* Albert W. Dowling lives in Baltimore, Md 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


REV. ALFREDO PANIZO, O.P.* 


The venerable University of Santo Tomas, in Manila, was 
honored on April 30, 1947, by His Holiness Pope Pius XII, who 
conferred on it the title of “Catholic University of the Philip- 
pines.” This marked the third time in its long and eventful his- 
tory that a title had been bestowed on this center of education. 

A petition to elevate this early college of the Dominican Order 
to the rank of a university, with the same rights and privileges 
accorded to Dominican universities in Spain and Mexico, was 
granted by Pope Innocent X on November 20, 1645. Thus it 
became a “Pontifical University,” a title later confirmed by Pope 
Leo XIIL. 

In 1680, Charles Il, King of Spain, freely conceded the Royal 
Patronage to the University; and in recognition of the great serv- 
ice rendered to the Spanish people by the University, King 
Charles IV granted it the title of “Royal” in 1785. 

Santo Tomas University is a private institution, established, 
and governed since its inception, by the Spanish Dominican 
Fathers. The full story of its foundation and progress cannot 
be told here, but a brief outline of its early years will help us to 
appreciate how much has been accomplished. 

A few years after Captain Legazpi had founded Manila, a 
zealous and scholarly Dominican conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing a university there. His name was Miguel de Benavides, 
at that time the Archbishop of Manila. He was a humble and 
religious man and had been a brilliant professor in Spain before 
his departure for the Philippine missions. Archbishop Benavides 
was the actual founder of the university, though he did not live 
to see its realization. When he died in 1606, he left his meager 
savings to help defray construction costs of the university's first 
building, afid upon its completion Santo Tomas was finally 
established. 


*Rev. Alfredo Panizo, O.P., is on the staff of Santo Tomas. 
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Known first as the “College Seminary of Our Lady of the 
Kosary,” the name was later changed to “College of Santo Tomas” 
and finally to the University of Santo Tomas. The document of 
the foundation is dated Aril 28, 1611, and in that same year 
classes in theology were inaugurated for the Spanish priests. The 
Filipinos were first received as students in 1619. 

it is obvious that the foundation of a university in those pio- 
neer times was entirely different from a similar undertaking in 
our own day. Vast sums of money, actually existing lecture 
halls, laboratories, libraries, student facilities, and a well-paid, 
full-time faculty would now be required. For the Spanish colon- 
izer, however, it was rather a deeply spiritual undertaking, and 
its success was due more to the high purpose and ability of the 
founders than to the pitifully small sum with which they had to 
start. 

Less than a century after Columbus first landed in the New 
World, a network of universities had spread throughout Spanish 
America; so it was in keeping with the best Spanish tradition 
that the University of Santo Tomas had its humble beginning. 
in 1611, in the Far East. The simple humanitarian purpose of 
the institution was “to give a proper education to the natives.” 
The mustard seed, destined to grow and flourish, had been 
planted. 

There have been three distinct periods in the progress and 
development of the University. The initial period dates from 
1658, at which time the program of studies and organization of 
Santo Tomas were patterned after the statutes of the Mexican 
universities; and they, in turn, had as their model the University 
of Salamanca, at that time the most flourishing in Spain. Par- 
ticular importance was attached to all philosophical and theo- 
logical studies. Equally remarkable were the colorful splendor 
of graduation ceremonies and the severity of academic regula- 
tions for bestowing degrees. 

With the modification of the primitive code in 1785 by Father 
Juan Amador and several steps taken later to broaden the stu- 
dies, the University entered on a second period of development 
Changes and additions were effected to suit conditions neces- 
sarily brought about by the creation of several new academic 
degrees in all faculties. Subsequently, in 1865. the University 
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was declared a Bureau of all Secondary and Higher Education 
in the Philippine Islands by Queen Isabel I. 

Under American sovereignty, Santo Tomas enterd upon a 
modern period of greater and fuller development, modeling its 
statutes after the American universities, creating new schools, 
erecting new and majestic buildings. 

The quiet existence of the University has been disturbed from 
time to time by war, economic struggles and political strife. The 
students have often taken up arms instead of books when a 
marauding enemy fleet appeared in Manila Bay. Another source 
of trouble came from the attempts of the Spanish government 
to interfere at times with the University’s traditions and to force 
the institution to undertake anti-religious or secular programs of 
education. Finally when the Spanish regime collapsed in the 
Islands, the University was subjected to attacks by marauding 
Filipinos. But the University succeeded in spite of all these dif- 
ficulties. Utterly paradoxical is the fact that during the final 
period of the Spanish rule, from 1879 to 1898, when the Philip- 
pine revolution was at its height, the enrollment of the Uni- 
versity was greater than during previous years. A more pleasing 
fact is that under the American flag, Santo Tomas not only ex- 
panded, but actually made greater progress than ever before. 


It was during the Japanese occupation that Santo Tomas 
University experienced its gloomiest days. The new buildings 
became a concentration camp for the American and English 
internees, while the old structures were used for some medical 
classes. In spite of sufferings and privations, Santo Tomas was, 
during the years of war in the Far East, the healthiest and most 
comfortable place of its kind in enemy hands. An American 
flag painted on a mural in the main building remained un- 
damaged during the occupation and was an inspiration and sym- 
bol of hope to the internees. In the battle for the liberation of 
Manila, the newer buildings were practically undamaged, but 
many of the older structures were completely destroyed by fire. 


Since the war, the University has greatly increased both its 
reputation and student body; and the work of the institution 
is carried on at the present time in seventeen different schools 
or faculties. 
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More than 15,000 students were enrolled in the past year, 
with 700 professors on the faculty; 2,500 candidates were 
awarded their degrees on March 23, 1949, by the Very Rev. 
Angel de Blas, O.P., newly appointed Rector Magnificus, a lead- 
ing intellectual figure of the Islands. To provide for the increas- 
ing needs of the present and the future, all financial resources 
have been devoted to the erection of new buildings and labora- 
tories. The University boasts the most modern hospital on the 
Islands, in addition to the free clinic attached to the medical 
school. There is in the University one of the finest museums 
in the Far East, with many valuable exhibits, including paintings 
by famous Filipino artists, an unusual coin collection and a not- 
able collection of tropical butterflies. Here also is the oldest 
printing establishment in the Orient, and it is now equipped 
with a complete set of new machines in a new plant. A large 
gymnasium and swimming pool are located on the campus, and 
a spacious chapel to accommodate 2,000 students was completed 
in 1935. 


The actual structure in which Santo Tomas holds most of the 
classes has a fascinating background. The building—similar to 
a fortress—was planned and constructed by Father Roque 
Ruano, O.P., a graduate and professor at the University. In 
drawing the plans, he sought a method of building whereby the 
finished structure would withstand both typhoon and earthquake. 
After several years of research, he devised a “block” system 
whereby the building would be built in sections, or blocks, 
which could move slightly, without danger, when any outside 
force was exerted against them. He personally mixed the cement, 
using a secret formula which unfortunately he took to his grave. 
The style he created is named after him, “Ruano.” 


The leading tendency of the University is a conservative one 
and in many respects its educational system is unique. Being 
an outgrowth of the labors of the first missionaries of the Domini- 
can Order, it is logical that the strong tie between religion and 
education, morals and knowledge, should remain today. This 
bulwark of Catholicism has instilled thousands of young men and 
women with genuine Christian ideals and has sent them through 
the Islands to take leading parts in every field of Catholic ac- 
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tivity. Professors are selected not only for outstanding com- 
petence in their fields, but also for their exemplary manner of 
life. 

Every year hundreds of students coming from all corners of 
the Islands and from many religious denominations, receive the 
waters of Baptism in the University Chapel. Thousands of child- 
ren are trained in the rudiments of the Catholic faith by the 
catechetical organizations under the guidance of the seminary 
students. Etymologically'as well as religiously the University 
deserves its title of “Catholic.” In addition to the great majority 
of Filipino students, there are hundreds of Chinese, some 
Spaniards, Americans, Indians and representatives of almost 
every Far Eastern country. 

At present all departments are open to both men and women, 
but classes are never mixed. The social life of the students is 
far from dull. There are sororities and fraternities, and the ac- 
tivities which accompany dramatic, musical and literary pro- 
grams. Shows are put on by each college, and there is also the 
final ball of the year sponsored by each college. 

The most striking thing about Santo Tomas University is, per- 
haps, the democratic rule of the student government. There is 
a Central Board of Students, composed of 30 representatives 
from each college, who in turn elect its officers. These represen- 
tatives are members of their own college's individual councils, 
and are elected by popular vote of the students. It is this 
elected group that administers al] student government and acts 
as the intermediary through which the faculty and student body 
come to mutual agreemnt on important issues. 

The traditional and progressive character of Santo Tomas Uni- 
versity has been proclaimed by two great Americans, Judge 
Lobingier and General Douglas MacArthur. In the words of 
Judge Lobingier: 


This Catholic institution of higher learning has always held to the one 
sharply defined end of its existence and has always been animated by 
one unvarying policy and spirit. It has few, if any, of those ebbings 
and flowings of purposes, or energies, in either executive or scholastic 
efficiency, that have happened in the history of most of the great educa- 
tional centers of the world. It has followed an undeviating course and 
that— to its honor and glory be it said—without having ceased to be 
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progressive, according to its means, its opportunities, and its environ- 


ment 


General Douglas MacArthur extolled the work of the Uni- 
versity when he accepted the degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris 


causa, at the special solemn investiture on August 25, 1945: 


For over three hundred years—years of war and peace, of life and 
death—this University has stood as a bulwark of Christianity in the East. 
For nearly four hundred years it has thus had the opportunity to inculcate 
into the minds and hearts of generation upon generation of the Filipino 
people, the teaching of Christ and the enlightened knowledge of Western 
culture and Western ideals 


THREAT? 


The U.S. Supreme Court has received a brief from 11 states 
in which they charge that the “public school system of the South 
will be destroyed if the Court rules that Negroes must be ad- 
mitted to white classes.” The brief opposes the claims of Heman 
Sweatt, a Negro, who seeks admission to the University of Texas 
because “a Negro Law School” does not have facilities equal 
to that of the University. The Court will hear arguments on the 
Sweatt case on April 4. 


REVISION OF SEGREGATION LAWS 


Last month the state senate in Kentucky voted that Negroes 
could attend any undergraduate, graduate, professional or adult 
education course offered by either public or private institution, 
provided that (1) the governing body of the schvol approved 
that (2) a comparable course was not available at the Kentucky 
State College for Negroes 


| 


THE NECESSITY FOR LATIN 


The classical tradition, which demanded a knowledge of Latin 
and Greek in every scholar, received a severe blow in England 
when the universities of Oxford and Cambridge made Greek 
optional, instead of compulsory, in their entrance examinations 
a generation ago. 

The classics, especially in the nineteenth century, were re- 
garded as the foundation of learning for the pupil who was to 
go far. Greek went side by side with Latin as a matter of course, 
usually begun later, but not always. There are records of 
scholars having been taught Greek by zealous fathers at the 
age of six, and of having assimilated it so well that at the age 
of eleven or so they were the despair of their masters at school; 
they had reached so advanced a standard that they had to be 
placed with boys in the highest classes. But for the majority, 
Greek did not begin, as it does not today, until they were rea- 
sonably acquainted with Latin. The reason is, obviously, that 
the mind of the young scholar should not be burdened too 
heavily, and that a knowledge of Latin assists the learning of 
Greek. 

Ben Jonson could say of Shakespeare that he had “small Latin 
and less Greek,” and other great men have said it of themselves. 
G. K. Chesterton, when at school, disliked, like many another 
schoolboy, the classics. His biographer, Maisie Ward, records 
of him that, in a school debating society, he seconded his friend, 
Edmund Bentley, in the motion “that a scientific education is 
much more useful than a classic.” In later life, however, he ex- 
pressed gratitude to his masters “that my persistent efforts not 
to learn Latin were frustrated; and that I was not entirely suc- 
cessful even in escaping the contamination of the language of 
Aristotle and Demosthenes,” thus paying ironical tribute to the 
value of the comparatively small amount of classical learning 


that he had. 


*C. J. Woollen writes from London, England 


| C. J. WOOLLEN 
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He would no doubt have agreed with John Ruskin that the 
aversion of many boys to the classics was due to the manner 
in which they were taught. As regards the “honest classic poets,” 
Ruskin said in The Queen of the Air that all power of under- 
standing any of them had been “taken away from most English 
gentlemen by the mechanical drill in verse-writing at school. 
Throughout the whole of their lives afterwards, they never can 
» get themselves quit of the notion that all verses were written as 
an exercise, and that Minerva was only a convenient word for 
the last of an hexameter, and Jupiter for the last but one.” 

Nevertheless, Ruskin was insistent on the enormous value of 
both Greek and Latin to anyone who wished to understand even 
English properly. In Sesame and Lilies, he points out that 
“nearly every word in your language has been first a word of 
some other language—of Saxon, German, French, Latin, or 
Greek; not to speak of eastern and primitive dialects. And many 
words have been all these; that is to say, have been Greek first, 
Latin next, French or German next, and English last.” He ex- 
horts all, “young or old—girl or boy—whoever you may be, if 
you think of reading seriously” to learn the Greek alphabet. 
He advises the acquisition of good dictionaries; then, whenever 
there is doubt about the meaning of a word, it may be hunted 
down patiently. “And,” he says, “the general gain to your char- 
acter, in power and precision, will be quite incalculable.” 

It may be noted, in passing, that some knowledge of Greek 
would prevent the innumerable inaccuracies of pronunciation 
that are made every day in such words as “chiropodist.” But 
Greek is not learnt merely that the pronunciation of words may 
be correct, or even that their meanings may be grasped. The 
classical style, in Greek and Latin, was, and is today for classi- 
cal scholars, the model for the writing of perfect English. The 
beautiful rounded sentences of such masters of the English 
language as Ruskin and Cardinal Newman were surely the fruit 
of close study of the classics. The precision and clarity of 
Robert Louis Stevenson's prose has also been ascribed to his 
love of Latin, though he had such difficulty with Greek that he 
could only read it in translations 

We have travelled far from the times when politicians in 
the British Parliament could exchange quotations from classi- 
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cal authors. And writers, such as Thackeray and Lord Lytton, 
with classical allusions in their novels, are hardly understood 
by the large majority of fiction readers today. For, it must be 
emphasized, with the decline in the learning of Greek, there 
is passing away an interest in Latin. Except for recognized 
classical scholars who intend to pursue their studies at uni- 
versity, and except, of course, for seminary students, the “arts” 
course taken by English schoolboys now demands only a sketchy 
acquaintance with Latin. The “Grammar” school was original- 
ly one in which the classics were taught. But a Catholic head- 
master recently deplored that in the Grammar school of modern 
times, under the present British educational system, “anything 
and everything is taught except grammar.” 

Some have thought that the rout of Latin in schools is an at- 
tack upon the Church, whose language it is. But against this 
it may be argued that there has, for some time, been a move- 
ment for the use of the vernacular in the Sacred Liturgy, and 
that this movement has had the backing of some prominent 
ecclesiastics. Also, it might be said that the Church is no more 
bound to Latin than She is to any other language, as exampled, 
too, by Her use of other languages in the East. Moreover, most 
of Her children have always had small knowledge of Latin, so 
that it might be contended that its greater neglect at the present 
time poses no new problem. 

Nevertheless, the catholicity of the Church does demand that 
a single language be used, at least in the West; even in the 
East there is no great multiplicity of tongues. Aside from the 
Liturgy, it would be intolerable if instructions and documents 
from Rome had to be issued in numerous translations. Catholic 
truth, moreover, and theological deduction, must be enshrined 
in a dead language, in order that they may not lose their precise 
meaning. 

The Popes, moreover, insist that Latin shall take a prominent 
place in education. Our Holy Father Pope Pius XII was quoted 
recently as exhorting schoolboys, in an audience, to pay par- 
ticular attention to Latin in their studies. Pope Pius XI, in his 
encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth, Divini Illius 
Magistri, says of the Christian teacher, that 


in accepting the new, he will not hastily abandon the old, which ex- 
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perience of centuries has found expedient and profitable. This is partic- 
ularly true in the teaching of Latin, which in our days is falling more and 
more into disuse, because of the unreasonable rejection of methods so suc- 
cessfully used by that same humanism, whose highest development was 
reached in the schools of the Church. These noble traditions of the past 
require that the youth committed to Catholic schools be fully instructed 
in letters and in other subjects in accordance with the exigencies of the 
times 

It is probable that no new and direct attack on the Church 
is intended by the scaling down of Latin in the curricula. The 
drive against it has, in fact, been a gradual one, dating from the 
end of the last century. Schools, however keen on it themselves, 
have had to give way to the wishes of parents, who demand 
more “useful” subjects for their children. The modicum re- 
quired for doctors and lawyers has been kept in mind, but the 
requirements of Catholics as such are considered, even by 
Catholic parents, hardly at all, unless their sons are to be priests 
or their daughters nuns. 

The unpopularity of Latin as a subject is doubtless a sign 
of the times. It expresses the materialistic philosophy that sees 
in education only a means of preparation for the business of life. 
That Latin is the language of the Universal Church carries no 
weight with the irreligious; nor has it influence with members 
of the British national Church, whose founders at the Reforma- 
tion discarded Latin and substituted the vernacular in church 
services in order the more easily to sever worshippers from 
Rome. It may be that many of those who dislike Latin today are 
animated by something of the same spirit. 

Yet, did they but study history, they would know that the 
Church, when She had control of education, was responsible for 
the highest culture Pope Pius XI reminds us of this in the en- 
cyclical already quoted. Repeating part of a discourse he made 
to the students of Mondragone College, on May 14, 1929, he says 
that 


right back in the fer-off middle ages when there were so many (some 
have even said too many) monasteries, convents, churches, collegiate- 
churches, cathedral chapters, etc., there was attached to each a home of 
study, of teaching, of Christian education. To these we must add all the 
universities spread over every country and always by the initiative and 
under the protection of the Holy See and the Church. That grand spectacle, 
which today we see better, as it is nearer to use and more imposing be- 
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cause of the conditions of the age, was the spectacle of all times; and 
they who study and compare historical events remain astounded at what 
the Church has been able to do in this matter, and marvel at the manner 
in which She has succeeded in fulfilling Her God-given mission to educate 
generations of men to a Christian life, producing everywhere a magniticent 
harvest of fruitful results. But if we wonder that the Church in all times 
has been able to gather about Her and educate hundreds, thousands, 
millions of students, no less wonderful is it to bear in mind what She 
has done not only in the field of education, but also in that of true and 
genuine erudition. For, if so many treasures of culture, civilization, and 
literature have escaped destruction, this is due to the action by which 
the Church, even in times long past and uncivilized, has shed so bright 
a light in the domain of letters, of philosophy, of art, and in a special 
manner of architecture. 


To get away from the teaching of Latin in schools is to make 
a further breach with the culture which results from a truly 
Christian education. The classical tradition is, in its origin, a 
Catholic tradition. The tendency to concentrate on “modern” 
subjects at the expense of the humanities is one that needs to 
be combated. A danger is that Latin may be thought to be a 


subject chiefly for ecclesiastics. It is the Church's place always 
to lead in the educational sphere, even though the world refuses 
to accept Her leadership. Because of that refusal, the duty is 
all the greater on Catholics to observe the Church's educational 
tradition, and to follow Her lead in education, as in all things, 


rather than that of the worldly-wise. 


NO BOOKS FOR THE BOOKLESS 


By a vote of 164 to 161 the House killed a bill on March 9 
under which the U.S. Government would have given the States 
up to $36,000,000 for public library service demonstrations. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF HETERODOXY 


MARION KERWICK* 


Such a lively discussion recently developed in my freshman 
composition class over their reading of “On Believing in God,” 
that more time for the subject seemed academically justified, 
even in our secular university classroom. This short article, 
written by a Unitarian minister, was one of several on such as- 
sorted topics as democracy, housing, travel, etc., that made up 
a book of readings to stimulate the thinking of our students 
toward theme writing. 

One class member pointed out that having to set down religious 
opinions with honesty and candor should afford personal clari- 
fication. Many agreed with this idea. So the decision was 
reached that the semester term paper would be written on each 
one’s belief (or lack of belief) in God. If for reasons of 
reticence a student wished to choose a different subject, he was 
at liberty to do so. 


How would such papers be evaluated? was the next cautious 
question. I knew that to forestall any later criticism of favoritism 
or prejudice, | must necessarily retain the customary objective 
emphasis on merit of expression, logical thought arrangement, 
correct mechanics, etc. Such methods of measurement might 
permit an agnostic, I explained, to receive the highest grade of 
A and a Roman Catholic a D. 


While pronouncements concerning One so regrettably con- 
troversial as God might have appeared questionable from a 
teacher in charge, a certain amount of judicious guiding was 
possible and acceptable. I mentioned that further reading on 
the subject could be done if the students so desired, and my 
suggested list was purposely heterogeneous: 


*Marion Kerwick, M.A., is a Catholic and imstructor at the Navy Pier 
branch (Chicago) of the University of Illinois 

Harry C. Meserve, “On Believing in God,” The Meaning in Reading, 
Revised Edition, pp. 99-104. Edited by Wise, Spivey, Congleton, and 
Miorris. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co.. 1947 
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St. Augustine's Confessions 

St. Augustine’s City of God 

Thomas Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus 

Alexis Carrell’s Man, the Unknown 

Dante Alighieri’s The Divine Comedy 
Lecomte du Noiiy’s Human Destiny 

Walter Farrell's Companion to the Summa 
Aldous Huxley's The Perennial Philosophy 
William James’ Varieties of Religious Experience 
Carl Jung's Modern Man in Search of a Soul 
St. Thomas a Kempis’ Meditations 

C. S. Lewis’ Screwtape Letters 

Thomas Merton's Seven Story Mountain 
Thomas Merton's Seeds of Contemplation 
John Henry Newman's Apologia pro Vita Sua 
Blaise Pascal's Pensées 


I recommended leafing through several of the books listed and 
reading the passages that seemed to quicken thinking creatively. 


Before the first week was over, a few puzzled freshman ap- 
peared for conference, wondering just how to get started. “Have 
you read any of the books on the list?” I'd ask. “I got 
from the library but didn’t make much headway,” would be the 
frequent reply. “Well, then, why not start with your own back- 
ground? What training have you had about God? What are 
some of your earliest memories? Tell your experiences in orde?, 
up to the present.” 


“This is really a tough assignment,” said a sad-faced vet. 
“I'd rather look something up in the library like ‘cancer,’ say, 
or ‘reforestration. Something I wouldn't have to think about, 
but just collect the facts.” 


Yet desite a few doubts and minor hesitations, most of the 
students were excited about the project and discussed it with 
friends and relatives. They got started reading some of the 
books and planned to read additional ones the ensuing summer 
vacation. 


Statistically, the term papers showed my seventeen students 
falling into the following groups: Protestant, 6; Roman Catholic, 
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}, Atheist, 3; Anglican Catholic, 1; Jewish, 1; Hindu mystic, 1; 
and Unclassified believer, 2. 

Each paper was highly individualized and the range of sub- 
jects included Yoga philosophy, the inadequacy of materialistic 
science, the pleasures of Sunday school picnics, and the need for 
all faiths to practice tolerance and endeavor to unite in wor- 
shipping our one God. 

By far the most impressive piece of work was turned in by 
an Armenian lad, a convert to Anglican Catholicism. His pene- 
tration into the heart of Christian belief would seem to warrant 
quoting at length. 


Tue Basis or My Betuer w Gop 


| think it is imperative that religion, if it is to be a reconciliation be- 
tween man and God, must be a moral relationship between personal be- 
ings, as existing between man and the Object of his worship. It is dil- 
ficult to enlarge upon this statement in a number of words. This relation- 
ship must be experienced at specified times and in specified places. The 
relationship is very real during the Holy Communion service, especially 
when one receives the Sacred Elements 

The reality of this relationship between God and man had to be ac- 
complished in an understandable fashion. That fashion had to suit the 
capabilities of man’s finite mind. The Incarnation of God in the Person 
of Jesus Christ was the answer and solution to God's plan of reconciliation. 

This is not intended to be a theological essay. I am not at all capable 
of making it such. I accept the Incarnation fully upon the credibility of 
the Gospel narrative. The whole testament of belief is summed up in the 
answer to “What think ye of Christ?” All that we know about God, we 
learn from Jesus. His perfect life and preaching give us the character of 
God. As we see Jesus, we see God, for Jesus is God. 

The Incarnate God, in the Person of Jesus Christ, was the instrument 
af reconciliation between God and man. Before reconciliation could be 
completed, the existing alienation that separated sinful men from the 
righteous God had to be eradicated; the sins of men had to be “gathered 
up” by a sufficient act of propitiation. Man's redemption necessitated his 
deliverance from sin; his life had to be renewed and reunited to God 
This new life in God was attained by the sacrifice of Calvary. By the 
death of Christ, new life was given to men 

In order that this reconciliation might be effectual for all men, the sins 
that continually alienate men from God have to be given the same love 
and mercy God's redemptive work has to continue as long as the frailty 
of man exists. The Incarnation must, of necessity, be extended. That is 
the task of Christ's Church on earth today Through a system of sacra- 
mental life, men are offered the same promises of release that were effected 


by the sacrifice of Calvary 
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The Church is the extension of the Incarnation. She teaches the truth 
about Christ. On her altars, every time the Holy Sacrifice is offered, Beth- 
lehem and Calvary and the Mount of the Ascension are combined in one 
corporate act of love and worship. In the Church, the Christ-centered 
Christian with his brethren in Christ makes an act of faith that is personal 
towards an Object of faith that is final. This faith has its foundation in 
Jesus Christ—“the same yesterday, today, and forever.” 


Such an admirable explanation of principles called for no cor- 
recting. Much more provocative of my red-penciled comments, 
however, was the following theme by one of the disbelievers in 
the class. To illustrate how some of his assertions were con- 
tested, I have included my criticism.' 


My Crepo 


I do not accept the teachings of the Bible as truth, because so many of 
the stories in its are comparable to fables. (Parables, of course, are 
not intended as literal truth. Christ often used this type of story technique 
to illustrate for uneducated people abstract moral principles.) The 
story of the Creation in the Old Testament was written by a human 
being who knew as little about it as I do. {Like many others, I tind 
no difficulty in accepting the divine inspiration of certain holy people 
chosen by God. Certainly God has the power of transcending natural 
channels of transmitting truths, if He so desires.) How could that 
unknown writer state so-called facts when he had no evidence to back up 
his theories? 

Before the coming of Christ, men didn't worry about going to heaven 
or to hell {Untrue assertion. Investigation of ancient cultures dis- 
proves your statement. ] I think that the Christian religion has done 
as much harm as it has done good. All through history we find that 
more blood has been shed over religion than over any other single 
cause. {Sweeping generalization. Study casualty figures for World 
War I.) 

The seven Sacraments are hard to believe, also. Several of them were 
made a part of church law only in the past two hundred years. [Spe- 
cifically? What supporting data can you offer for this statement? All seven 
were instituted by the words of Christ.) 

Christianity is based on fear and superstitution, and when it was being 
spread throughout the world, it was taught to illiterate savages and 
peasants who could not have been taught anything else. {Have you 
read the abstruse writings of St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, Duns 
Scotus, Cardinal Newman, and others? How account for the many intel- 
lectuals who are believers?) I don't believe in the Immaculate Con- 
cetion or the Holy Trinity; because the Immaculate Conception is a physio- 
logical impossibility, [Is anything “impossible” for God?] and 


1 Writer's criticisms are set within brackets 
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the Holy Trinity is simply unbelievable {Error of argumentation to 
argue in a circle.) Jesus was only a human being who was born; 


then he lived and died as all other people have done, past and present 
[Is it logical or historically accurate to brush aside the testimony of 
hundreds of witnesses?) 


Most of the writers of the Bible are unknown, {What is your detini- 
tion of “unknown”? The writers of the New Testament, particularly, were 
as historically known as Plato, Aristophanes, Socrates, etc.) and many 


of their stories are preposterous. I don't believe that Jesus walked on 
water, that the s« rpent spoke in the Garden of Eden, that Adam and Eve 
were the first human beings on earth, or that Jesus is the savior of the 
world. Religion is shrouded in mysteries which cannot be proved. 

(Not, perhaps, according to the techniques used by the current scientific 
method. But truths may be of two kinds: the natural and the superna- 
tural.) 

The Christian religion is based on the Petrine theory. Jesus made St 
Peter the first Bishop of Rome. Peter was God's representative on earth 
All churchmen can trace their position, through the Church's organization, 
back to Peter. The Petrine theory should have been dissolved in the days 
of the Great Schism. I'll never be able to understand how people kept 
their faith in Christianity when the world had three Popes. The very 
foundation was turned into a farce [During the Great Western 
Schism, it's true that three men claimed to be Pope—but never was ther 
actually a time when more than one official pope existed. “Because com- 
munications then were not what they are today, various parts of the world 
acknowledged one man as pope while other parts acknowledged an- 
other.” ] Why, even the church itself has ridiculed the teachings of 
Christ, at various times in history [What church? The Catholic 
position per se has never wavered. You are making sweeping statements 
here, calling for documentary support.! 

What's the good of a love-thy-neighbor ideal if people don't practice 
what they say they believe? No one lives strictly according to Bible rules 
Many devout persons are hypocrites of the worst kind { Prejudiced? 
It's very true that Christ's teachings are difficult to live up to, but I 
think many of us would be considerably worse human beings if we didn’t 
try to approach His standards. } 

What of the millions of non-Christians in the world? According to the 
Christian religion, they can't go to heaven because they don’t believe in 
Christ. No provision is made for them in the Bible. The Bible actually 
excludes all non-Christians from heaven, because it claims Catholicism 
and its various branches is the only true religion [People who never 
have been privileged to hear the truth, naturally cannot be penalized for 
their ignorance. This dogma is subscribed to by almost all Christian 
thinkers. 

Only by believing in Christ as the savior of mankind can we go to 
heaven, say the Christians. That belief is ridiculous to me. The world 
is full of good, kind, an noble men who do as much and more good than 
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Christians; yet these are supposed to be doomed to eternal damnation! 
How can any rational human being actually believe such a fantastic lie? 

(Again, an emotionalized statement—almost bitter. In argumenta- 
tion, your error of logic is called the use of “question-begging words.”) 

How can people be stupid enough to claim that men like Ghandi 
and Nehru go to hell? [Few theologians would claim this.) Yet 
such men are called intidels, heathens, and other vicious names. A liberal- 
minded Christian who tries to allow room for these men in heaven is a 
heretic, and in stricter centuries heretics were excommunicated and even 
burned. {Are you acquainted with the recent controversy over a 
similar point? Archbishop Cushing removed priestly powers from Father 
Leonard Feeney for teaching that salvation is not possible outside the 
Church. Salvation outside the Church is more difficult, but it is not 
impossible. The Catholic Catechism clarifies this issue on which you are 
mistaken. ] 

If heaven actually exists, I believe that all men have an equal chance 
of going there; {Good and bad alike? Does such a theory seem 
fair? } and I believe we can learn the mysteries of creation and 
possible immortality only after we die. 


The student accepted my criticisms with a good spirit. He 

revised his theme considerably and turned in the following com- 
ment on top of the revision: 
After I weighed your corrections carefully and did some research, my 
beliefs are almost completely shattered. I had no idea that they were so 
entirely wrong, probably because I had never listened to the other side 
of the story with an open mind. If my paper did seem bitter, it wasn't 
meant to be. Your corrections and reading of the other themes in class 
have clarified religion points for me and have changed my outlook con- 
cerning religion considerably, probably for my own good. Should I ever 
again be called upon to write an analysis of this kind, I will write it with 
a more tolerant outlook. It is perfectly clear to me now that I was no 
more equipped to write a theme on religion than I would have been to give 
a lecture on nuclear physics. 

My conclusions drawn from the entire experiment are favor- 
able. I am of the opinion that such an assignment in a secular 
college class offers many salutary advantages. Instead of be- 
ing completely ignored, this topic of utmost educational im- 
portance can be successfully “aired” for discussion and written 
evaluation. Students asked to take a stand thus subject to the 
critical analysis of an informed believer many of their fallacies 
and prejudices. By such means, the seeds of distrust may be 
planted against the “rationality” of disbelief. Correction can 
radiate in many directions, and though the beginnings are small, 
growth may continue through the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
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THE ERASMIAN EGO 


EDWARD FRANCIS MONHLER* 


The Founder of Christianity spoke clearly, emphatically, 
dramatically when He turned to His carefully trained lieutenants 
and laid out their work before them: “Going, therefore, teach 
ye all nations . . . whatsoever | have commanded you. 
Every man and woman on the earth at that moment and all 
the billions to be born until the end of time, were included in 
the terse words. The rich and the poor, the rulers and the 
ruled, the ill and the well, the sinful and the good, the intel- 
ligent and the unintelligent, were meant to be covered by the 
Founder's command. There was not one least exception. Chris- 
tianity went through fourteen centuries, doing the work of God 
and man as well as the frailty of human nature permitted. There 
was surprisingly little trouble or confusion considering the varied 
traits of the human species. The general command would 
tolerate and take care of individuality (since all men were alike 
and yet different) but it would not countenance individualism 
(the worship of self-opinion and self-desire). So on went this 
doctrine meant for all mankind, claiming men for God, teach- 
ing them, shriving them, raising their nature toward something 
like its pristine purity until the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Humanism, man first, last and all the time, then be- 
came almost a religion in itself. “What I think” and “What I 
feel” were the new dogmas overlapping and in great measure 
displacing the simple, understandable instructions of the Founder 
of Christianity. This pagan “ism” made the world appear a 
goodly (if not a godly) place. The exercise of the intellect 
replaced the spiritual exercises. Cleverness and whimsical 
service of self were raised to the rank of virtues. 

Into the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries there came a curious, 
sickly intellectual, Desiderius Erasmus—Gerard Gerardszoon. 
He found a world as confused as our own but more earnest 
and belligerant about ideas. Ideas that mankind had accepted 


*Fdward F. Mohler lives in Toledo, Ohio 
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on Divine Injunction and proved again and again from its own 
experience, had been reversed, converted, tortured by wild 
passions into confusions and conflicts. The very manner in which 
Erasmus appeared to take his place among his fellows—his 
illegitimacy—proved something of the point. The mark of 
illegitimacy, the bar sinister, in the fifteenth century had the 
weight of a huge oaken beam. Among the Dutch and the Ger- 
mans of the later Middle Ages illegitimate children were called 
all sorts of savage, horrible names. They could have no standing 
before a court of law, could not defend themselves, could neither 
receive nor bestow property. They were not possible can- 
didates for the clergy though they could be legitimized as hap- 
pened in the case of Erasmus. In some places such children 
were classed as slaves, in others as serfs. To us this appears 
cruel but it was merély an extreme application of the trite 
“Right is might!” Imagine the thoughts of a youthful scholar 
who would have to say of almost everyone he met: “He is bet- 
ter born than I!” 

Anyone who examines the Holbein portrait of Erasmus finds 
the face of a very ill man. The lips are thin and pallid. The 
flesh of the face is drawn and runs to long lines. The subject, 
though at no time even in the cloister noted for asceticism, looks 
like an ascetic. The eyelids are almost without lashes. This 
is a dry personage yet he had in his day and way quite a lot 
of fun which could not be described as good or wholesome. 
The clothing is rich and heavy. When the portrait was painted 
Erasmus was at the top of his fame as a scholar. We would 
expect him to be richly clothed and bejeweled. But the heavy 
cloak was in reality an ill man’s shelter against the cold that 
always racked his spare frame. Perhaps even the least of us 
in this fugitive time can feel a stirring of pity for a man who, in 
spite of all he had, had little; who spoke out against men and 
institutions never quite giving them up completely, never quite 
changing them to his ways. 

Thousands of books have been written about the prolific 
author of The Praise of Folly. Some have praised, others 
have criticized their subject. The laureates have been as lavish 
as the psychoanalysts have been merciless. Medieval and mod- 
ern came together in Erasmus. Probably he was less medieval 
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and more modern that he should have been. He was always 
catholic but sometimes less than Catholic. He was generally 
protesting but always, even when harshly critical of the Church, 
he was more than Protestant. He thought of himself as the cen- 
tral man of the European world, a self-selected soul who would 
make his own choices, say his own thoughts no matter what 
came of it. He helped or harmed, as he chose, both the op- 
ponents and the friends of the Church he had vowed to serve. 
Yet in the declining years of his life he would seek the shelter- 
ing, soothing comfort of her arms. 

It is quite possible, say some of those who have studied the 
life of Erasmus, that he was the sort of man who practiced a 
sadistic self-torment, who was miserable when he was not miser- 
able. You and I have known such. They may be seeking sym- 
pathy or worshipping at their inner shrine of self. They often 
overact and friends grow impatient at being asked to bestow 
so much on those who have already bestowed so much on them- 
selves! Erasmus was ill of a dozen infirmities. He repeats and 
repeats the catalogue of his discomforts but there is one he does 
not mention—neurasthenia, and that was the worst of the lot. 
Dr. Mangan in his learned two-volume “Life” makes a consider- 
able case for the troubled mind of the Reformation scholar as 
does Henrick Willem van Loon in his preface to the Black The 
Praise of Folly. 

To be never at ease in body or mind, to want and yet not 
want a thing, to be in and out of a style of life, to straddle liv- 
ing are forms of discomfort which anyone may fall prey to but 
which sensitive souls seem to amass with the years. Though 
he suffered much in reality and in imagination Erasmus turned 
out a prodigious amount of wérk. Much of it was scholarly, 
some of it superficial, a bit of dt plain toadying to the mighty. 
Portions of his writings are satirical in the style of another sick 
man, Swift. Erasmus was not always the gentleman even ac- 
cording to the rather wide méaning of the term in his day. He 
wrote books for children and made them useless with grossness 
an! obscenity. He wrote about the Church and confused Her 
with some of Her unworthy sons. He became a monk but he 
did not live as one. He belonged and did not belong. He 
criticized monasticism first of all because he had placed him- 
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self in a false position, and again because he (like so many 
others of the impatient breed) did not understand it. Monas- 
ticism was never meant to be intellectualism, or humanism, or 
personal, secular advancement; it was intended to be the art 
of religion at its highest. 

It is difficult for ordinary mortals like ourselves to apply norms 
to the geniuses of this world. The giants seem to be made of 
a special stuff. They at least think so. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the mightier the intellect, the more consistent it should 
be. The top intellect, God, is eternally consistent and our souls 
are made in His image. In the words and deeds of Erasmus 
we look in vain for any consistency save the egoistic. He was 
illegitimate but he considered himself better than the legiti- 
mate. He was a monk and not a monk. He criticized the lead- 
ers of the Church but in all modern history there is no worse 
example of a man seeking the favors of those placed in high 
authority. He made fun of the professions for their superficiality, 
he the scholar who often did not bother to check his references. 
He tried to shame the monks for lavish living, often when he 
had little to prove his case, but he always treated himself well, 
had pockets filled with money given him by others, went where 
he would without reporting to his superiors, “vacationed” as 
though he were a lay lord. ’ 

This great mind appeared to have been reduced to a small 
and petty slavery not in the service of others (a way of life he 
had vowed to follow) but in the service of self. The Erasmian 
ego took charge of everything, each wish, each movement, each 
pain, hurt and disappointment. Thus was a man buried under 
incredibly worthless bits of fame, the rags and tatters of the silly 
business of “getting on.” 

How Erasmus must have suffered under the tortures of self- 
rule! We can feel it as he registers his complaints against every- 
one save himself. The theologians, the doctors, the artists, the 
young, the old, the saintly and the worldly are lashed by his 
tongue, pricked by his pen. In a reasonably long life Erasmus 
was seldom at ease, seldom comfortable even when he could 
count his increasing honors, thalers or guilders as Samuel Pepys 
did in a later era. The time came, thanks be to God! when this 
restless intellect realized in every faculty that the way he had 
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gone had truly been “the way of Folly.” What time remained 
should be used to correct some cf his mistakes and be sorry for 
all of them. His last years were spent in something like modera- 
tion. His meannesses were not so sharp. His envy was wiped 
away. Another world began to appear to him as the place for 
which he had been created. At last the Erasmian Ego fell into 
full conformity with the authority, the dogmas, the practices and 
disciplines of Mother Church. After all the mental fireworks 
in Her child Mother Church was able to prove that She knows 
best. Desiderius Erasmus gave himself up and got himself back! 
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BARDEN BLOCKS 5-246 


Rep. Graham A. Barden (D., N.C.), who is opposed to any 
Federal aid to nonpublic-school children, on March 14 blocked 
Federal aid to public schools as well by voting with the ma- 
jority, when the House Education and Labor Committee decided 
not to approve the Senate-passed bill, $-246. The vote was 13 
to 12 against approval. 


TEACHER JOB OUTLOOK 


Students graduating as high school teachers will have slim- 
mer job prospects this year than last, reports from all parts of the 
country indicate. Teacher shortages still exist in several high 
school fields, especially in women’s physical education and home 
economics. Music, speech, and commercial fields also are good 
prospects for new teachers. Social studies and men’s physical 
education remain crowded fields. 


WORLD TEACHER CONFEDERATION 


Three world organizations of teachers are thinking about 
forming a grand confederation. The amalgamation would unite 
the International Federation of Professors in Secondary Schools, 
the International Federation of Teachers Association and the 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession. The new group 
would be called World Confederation of the Teaching Pro- 


fession. 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE SCHOLASTIC 
ACHIEVEMENT OF WHITE AND NEGRO EIGHT- 
GRADE PUPILS IN THE PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS OF NEW ORLEANS 


by Reverenp C. Bezou, M.A. 


The purpose of this study is to compare the scholastic achieve- 
ment of Negro children in the eighth grades of ten Negro 
parochial schools and the scholastic achievement of white child- 
ren in the eighth grades of ten white parochial schools of New 
Orleans. The preliminary portion of this study consisted in the 
administration of the Otis Quick-Scoring Test of Mental Ability, 
Beta Test (form A or form B), and of the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test (Advanced Battery Complete, form A) to 301 Negro 
pupils and to 279 white pupils in twenty Catholic schools in 
New Orleans. 

Previous studies indicated that Negro children generally show 
a retardation in terms of national standards when achievement 
tests are administered to them; and that, within tests, they are 
retarded especially in language usage and reading. 

In this study an effort was made to equate the two groups 
of eighth-graders in all possible respects, e.g., size of the eighth 
grade, school facilities, courses of study, teacher preparation, 
teacher ability, occupational status of parents of pupils, social 
background, environment, etc. 

This study revealed the following results. (1) White children 
have a mean 1.Q. 8.5 points higher than Negro pupils. (2) White 
children surpass Negroes in all subject areas, with both groups 
at their best in English. (3) Among white pupils the descending 
order in other subjects is, history, literature, spelling, average 


*Manuscripts of these Master's dissertations are on am at the John 
rhic 


K. Mullen of Denver Memorial Library, The Cath University of 
America, Washington 17, D.C. Withdrawal privileges in accordance with 
prescribed regulations. 
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arithmetic, average reading, and geography. (4) Among the 
Negroes the order is, spelling, history, literature, average reading, 
geography, and average arithmetic. (5) In terms of the school 
year, the difference in means and in favor of the white 
children is, average arithmetic 1.27, literature .90, history 1, 
average reading .80, geography .73; English 37, and spell- 
ing 37. (6) The critical ratio in each case is significant 
(7) The difference in means of 1.Q.’s and E.Q.'s is in favor 
of the white pupils. (8) On the basis of their E.Q.’s both groups 
did as well as could be expected of them. Finally, (9) neither 
group followed the pattern set in previous experiments of this 
nature but the general findings and conclusions of this study 
agree with those of past surveys on one important point, viz. 
Negro children seem to be more retarded than white children 
in both intelligence and scholastic achievement. 


PRAGMATISM IN LEGAL THEORY AND 
ITS REACTION ON EDUCATION 


by Revenenn C. B. M.A. 


This study is an attempt to determine pragmatic tendencies 
in legal theory and to show how these tendencies have reacted 
on education through the medium of court decisions. 

The first chapter presents a brief exposition of the nature and 
development of pragmatism in general with emphasis upon the 
writings of William James. The second chapter discusses the 
impact of the pragmatic habit of mind upon the field of educa- 
tion that came about through the influence of John Dewey. The 
third chapter investigates pragmatism in legal theory by the 
study of the pragmatic legal theory of Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

The final chapter of the study points out what seem to be 
pragmatic tendencies manifested in recent court decisions affect- 
ing education. These tendencies are: (1) the tendency to inter- 
pret the Constitution of the United States as a living organic 
instrument of government furnishing general ideals for the 
judiciary to be adapted to the needs of a changing society; 
(2) the gradual overthrow of precedent and the part history 
plays in the interpretation of the Constitution; (3) the tendency 
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to assume uncertainty and unpredictability in the law; and 
(4) the abandonment of a classical natural law philosophy that 
was the accepted philosophy, both lay and legal, during the 
revolutionary and constitutional period. 


A STUDY OF THE SUPERVISORY SERVICES OFFERED 
TO BEGINNING TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
by Besse J. EpmMonson, M.A. 

In this investigation the various types of supervisory service 
offered to beginning teachers in school systems throughout the 
country were surveyed. The important findings in this survey 
were: (1) fifty-six of the seventy-one cities surveyed offered 
special supervisory services to beginning teachers; (2) principals 
in sixty-two school systems provide supervisory services to be- 
ginning teachers more frequently than any other member of the 
supervisory personnel; (3) time spent in supervising beginning 
teachers depends on their needs; (4) individual conferences 
were found most helpful by beginning teachers in fifty-one 


cities; (5) a descriptive account of the teaching-learning situa- 
tion is used in twenty-two school systems to evaluate teacher 
efficiency. 


CURRENT DOCTORAL DISSERTATION TOPICS IN 
EDUCATION AT THE CATHOLIC UNI- 
VERSITY OF AMERICA 


An Analysis of the Content of Children’s Inventive Com- 
positions. 

An Analytical Study of the Theory and Practice of Counsel- 
ing with Implications for a Philosophy of Counseling. 

An Analytic Study of the Philosophy of College Entrance of 
Catholic Liberal Arts Colleges in the United States. 

A Comparative Study of Personality Factor Patterns in Boys 
of Different Ages. 

A Comparative Study of the Respective Factor Patterns Ob- 
trained for Boys and for Girls on Intelligence Tests. 

Church-State Relations in Education in the State of New York. 

Church-State Relationships in Education in California. 

The Concept of Authority in Contemporary Educational 


Theory. 
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The Concept of Religion in Recent Educational Thought. 

The Development of the Christian Concept of the Family in 
Courses of Study from Grades One through Eight. 

The Educational Theories and Principles of Matleo Vegio. 

\ Factor Analysis of Verbal and Non-Verbal Tests of Intel- 
ligence. 

The Function of the Academic Dean in American Catholic 
Higher Education. 

General Control in Diocesan School Systems. 

General Education in the American Secondary School. 
The General Education Movement and Its Implications for the 


Catholic College. 

) Logical Positivism in American Education. 

Neo-Realism in American Education. 

: Che Origin and Early Years of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. 

Parental Choice in American Education. 

Personal and Environmental Factors Influencing Catholic High 
School Students’ Attitudes toward Mixed Marriages. 

Pestalozzi and the Pestalozzian Theory of Education. 

{ Preparation for Citizenship in Current Courses of Study in 
Catholic High Schools. 

: Role of the Catholic College in Preparation for Marriage and 
Family Life. 

The Social Role of a Teaching Sisterhood in American Edu- 


cation 


Student Admittance and Placement in Regional Catholic 
High Schools. 

\ Study of Certain Problems Regarding Family Life Educa- 
tion in Catholic Secondary Schools. 

\ Study of the Problems of Certain High School Bows as Told 
by Themselves and Their Teachers 

\ Study of the Socio-Economic and Personal Factors in the 
School and Subsequent Adjustment of a Selected Group of High 
School Students 

\ Study of Teacher Estimates of the Influence of Operational 
Factors on Their Work in Catholic High Schools. 

\ Survey of Home and School Relationships in the Catholic 
Elementary Schools of a Number of Selected Dioceses. 
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COLLEGE AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL NOTES 


BLESSING OF NEW BUILDINGS AT C.U. 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 

Newly constructed buildings of the National Catholic School 
of Social Service of the Catholic University of America, represent- 
ing an outlay of more than $1,250,000, will be formally blessed 
at ceremonies to be held on April 20th, Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. J. 
McCormick, rector of the University, announces. The new con- 
struction includes an administration and classroom building, a 
chapel with a seating capacity of 460, and a dormitory for 100 
students of the School. 

Of white limestone, the administration and classroom build- 
ing is located on the main campus between Mullen Memorial 
Library and the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception. 
The dormitory and chapel which are of red brick with limestone 
trim, are located on Brookland Avenue on the northern portion 
of the University grounds adjacent to the Nursing Education 
Building. The chapel is the central feature, being connected 
by arcades with the dormitory and nurses’ building. 

The National Catholic School of Social Service is more than 
thirty years old. Twelve days after President Wilson on April 
6, 1917 declared a state of war existed between the United 
States and Germany, the Catholic Archbishops and Bishops as- 
sembled in their annual meeting at the Catholic University, 
offered the services of their clergy and laity to the government, 
the first religious organization of the nation to volunteer for war 
service. Under the auspices of the National Catholic War 
Council, the social service school was opened in November 
1918 as an emergency training depot to prepare Catholic young 
women for welfare service made necessary by the war. 

Between 1918 and 1921, 351 Catholic women received, in 
short extension courses, specialized training which enabled them 
to go into scores of communities throughout the United States 
and overseas. One hundred and sixteen served as hospital 
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visitors, canteen assistants, and hostess houseworkers in the war- 
stricken areas of France, Belgium, Italy, lreland, and Poland. 
Two hundred and thirty-five, in the domestic field, maintained 
visitors houses at various camps; established and maintained 
community houses and social centers; served in clinics for the 
after-care of sick and disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines; and 
cared for the families of these men in the larger urban centers. 
This excellent war record impressed the Archbishops and 
Bishops with the value of establishing a more complete pro- 
fessional school. In October 1921, the National Catholic School . 
of Social Service was opened at 2400 Nineteenth Street north- 
west, Washington, D.C., as a permanent resident school offering 


a course of two years’ training in professional social work under 
the auspices of the National Council of Catholic Women, an 
integral part of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. The 


school had the distinction of being the first institution in the 
United States to be established as a resident school under Cath- 
olic auspices for the training of women social workers. In 1923, 
the school became affiliated with the Catholic University of 
America, and was accepted for membership in the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work. Graduates of the school 
who had specialized in medical social work were eligible for 
membership in the American Association of Medical Social 
Workers. 

While operating as an independent unit at 2400 Nineteenth 


| Street, the school was blessed with a unique heritage of great 
leadership, beginning with the revered Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. 
| 


Burke, C.S.P., the first president of the National Catholic War 
Council, and its dynamic leader until his death in October 1936. 
Other directors of the school were the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. Wil- 
liam J. Kerby and the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan and the 
late Miss Agnes Regan, who served as the executive secretary 
of the National Council of Catholic Women from 1920 to 1941 
The Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, bishop of Toledo, and the Most 
Rev. Francis J. Haas, bishop of Grand Rapids, also were active 
in the conduct of the school, as was the Rev. Dr. Lucian L. 
Lauerman, who continues on the present faculty of the school. 
Through the interest of the Diocesan Directors of Catholic 
Charities, a school of social work to be an integral part of the 
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Catholic University of America was established in September 
1934. This school, founded for the training of laymen, priests, 
and religious, was accepted in 1937 for membership in the 
American Association of Schools of Social Work. Graduates of 
the School who had specialized in Psychiatric Social Work were 
eligible for membership in the American Association of Psy- 
chiatric Social Workers. The Right Rev. Msgr. John O'Grady 
was first dean of the school and continued in that capacity until 
1938. The late Very Rev. Thomas E. Mitchell was dean from 
1938 to 1947. 

The two schools were merged on July 1, 1947 and the con- 
solidated schools are now officially known as the National Cath- 
olic School of Social Service of the Catholic University of 
America, with Very Rev. Msgr. John J. McClafferty, a priest 
of the archdiocese of New York, as dean. The Catholic leaders 
who influenced the founding of the School of Social Service and 
the School of Social Work were not satisfied with training per- 
sons for Catholic agencies alone. They were interested also in 
training personnel for every field of social welfare. The present 
school, therefore, combines the teaching, tradition, and culture 
of the Catholic Church with the best that modern social work 
offers. As a Catholic educational institution the School of So- 
cial Service places special emphasis upon the necessity of ad- 
equate training in philosophy and the Catholic religion, and 
upon the application of Christian principles and standards to 
every phase of social work. 

With its new physical properties, which will be formally 
blessed this month, the school will be better equipped to pro- 
vide the finest spiritual formation and highest professional train- 
ing for its students, who upon graduation, will be skilled in 
social work techniques, practices and standards which come from 
diligent classroom and field instruction and research in the sev- 


eral specific fields of social work. 
C.U. COUNSELING CENTER APPROVED 
BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The Counseling Center of the Catholic University of America 
has been approved and certified by the National Vocational 
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CGuilance Association and will hereafter be listed as an agency 
to offer counseling services to the public, Barry Fagin, director 
of the Center, announced. The National Vocational Guidance 
Association is an organization which fosters vocational guid- 
ance, occupational adjustment, and the establishment of im- 
proved standards of professional service in these areas. A cer- 
tificate of approval by the organization indicates that the Cen- 
ters vocational guidance service conforms to the standards set 
by the national organization. This recognition provides a solid 
basis for extending the counseling services of the Center to the 
community. In accepting certification, the Center assumes an 
obligation to maintain and improve the quality of its services 
and to contribute to the advancement of vocational qcuidance 


as a professional service. 


$2,000,000 GIVEN NOTRE DAME IN ‘49 


\ record number of donors contributed more to the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame in 1949 than in any other year during 
its history. The Rev. John J. Cavanaugh, C.S.C., university 
president announced that 8,675 donors contributed a total of 
$1,924,541.67 to the University in 1949 for building and other 
funds. This includes one gift of $1,000,000. In addition, Notre 
Dame received $407,305.70 in Research Fellowship and grants, 
and gifts of capital equipment valued at $84,800. 


LOYOLA FUND PASSES $3,500,000 


Loyola University’s Fulfilment Fund campaign to build a 
new medical and dental school building in Chicago has passed 
the $3,500,000 point, it has been announced. The campaign 
opened in June, 1948, when Frank J. Lewis gave the university 
$1,000,000 plus an additional $85,000 to purchase a site for the 
building in the West Side Medical Center. Total cost of the 
building will be $5,750,000. 


NEW BUILDING FOR ST. MARYS, NOTRE DAME 


Construction on a $1,000,000 fine arts building at St. Mary's 
Colege, Notre Dame, Indiana, will begin in the near future, 
Sister M. Madaleva, C.S.C., college president, announced at a 
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meeting of board members of the Holy Cross Alumnae Asso- 
ciation. Sister Madaleva said the building will include an 
auditorium with a seating capacity of 1,000; a little theater seat- 
ing 125; studios and other accommodations for the department 
of speech and drama, art and music. 


HISTORIC BARDSTOWN SCHOOL RECALLED 
BY NEW SEMINARY PLANS 


A new preparatory seminary will be opened by the Louisville 
archdiocese in September, 1951, it has been announced by Arch- 
bishop John A. Floersh. A 300-acre site near Louisville has been 
acquired for the institution. The Society of St. Sulpice will 
conduct the seminary. The seminary will be named after St. 
Thomas, which was the nanie of the old seminary at Bardstown, 
Ky., the first such school west of the Alleghanies. The Bards- 
town school was opened in 1811 and transferred to Louisville in 
1868. It closed in 1909. Plans for the new preparatory seminary 
have been in the making since 1931. 


PUBLIC SEMINAR AT ST. BONAVENTURE 


The vital problem of juvenile delinquency in America today 
can be effectively combatted by trained and able local police 
and parole officials giving special and individual attention to 
offenders, it was emphasized in a seminar held at St. Bonaventure 
College, Tuesday, March 7. Three hundred persons attended 
the meeting, which was based on “The Treatment of the Child 
in Conflict.” 

Outlining the constructive and destructive elements in com- 
munity life, F.B.1. Agent George A. Lankes discussed the vital 
responsibility of the local police in the control of destructive 
elements and “social infections” in the community. He pointed 
out that a properly trained police force, with adequate public 
support, can discover potential delinquents while treatment can 
still be most effective. Other speakers were Joseph S. Corsica, 
Senior Parole Officer of the New York State Executive Division 
of Parole; Edward L. Hanna, Chief U.S. Probation and Parole 
Officer for the Western Division of New York; and Albert Roche, 
Examiner, New York State Department of Corrections, Division 
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of Probation. Charles S. Antolina, Examiner, New York State 
Department of Corrections, Division of Probation, summarized 
the formal addresses and informal discussion of the seminar. 


MORE BASIC RESEARCH NEEDED ON 
CRUCIAL SOCIAL ISSUES 


Social science’s double task today is to develop more trained 
men and more basic research to meet the demands posed by 
society's “great problems,” and to win broader public support 
for the expansion of research facilities, Pendleton Herring, pres- 
ident of the Social Science Research Council, states in his an- 
nual report, released recently. 

Dr. Herring stresses the “need for a much broader operating 
basis so that social scientists may respond to the demands” for 
their applied knowledge by government and industry. He also 
emphasizes the vital role of research in creating a “climate of 
intellectual inquiry” in our universities. 

Stressing that the most important role of research in a uni- 
versity is intangible, Dr. Herring says: “Research creates a 
climate of intellectual inquiry, of seeking for new facts and 
new meanings; it reminds both students and teachers that hori- 
zons of knowledge are distant and the quest for truth is unend- 
ing. It emphasizes the responsibilities and opportunities of in- 
tellectual labor. Above all, it stimulates the imagination of the 
investigator and calls upon what creativity the individual may 
possess... Teaching, by its nature, is a process of giving and 
sharing. To remain vital it must be accompanied by fresh study, 
new inquiry, deeper competence. This does not ensue from con- 
tinually transmitting the findings of others; it must be reinforced 
by original work. . 

He notes the striking contrast between “universities with a 
strong research tradition and those that take a more limited view 
of the nature of higher education.” The intangibles of which 
we speak are reflected not only in the morale of the professors 
but likewise in the attitude of the student body. In a word, 
research is not a frill... It is an investment of the first order 
of importance if an institution is to succeed educationally and 
to exert influence within the community or the nation.” 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL NOTES 


FUND-RAISING INTEGRATED WITH CURRICULUM 


The Handbook For Teachers, which the Bishops’ Emer- 
gency Relief Committee and War Relief Services of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference distributed to schools at 
the beginning of Lent, is an excellent illustration of the manner 
in which fund-raising can be integrated with the curriculum. 
The Handbook was prepared by the Commission on American 
Citizenship of the Catholic University of America, and its pur- 
pose is to help teachers set up learning situations in which pupils 
will be motivated naturally and spontaneously, without any 
pressure or embarrassment, to give what they can of prayers 
and/or money in aid of the Holy Year Bishops’ Fund for the Vic- 
tims of War. 

To help American children appreciate spiritual values, and 
to personalize their brothers and sisters in other lands, five stories 
of individual victims of war in five countries are presented with 
suggestions for their use. In addition to the stories, which tell 
of children in Germany, France, Italy, Poland and China, the 
Handbook offers material designed to stimulate interest in and 
appreciation of the cultural contributions of the people sym- 
bolized by these children. 

Though the Bishops’ Fund 1950 Lenten Campaign ended on 
Laetare Sunday, the lesson which this little book carries for 
pastors, principals and classroom teachers should perdure. May 
we hope that its approach of positive Christian teaching shall 
drive from our temples of learning questionable competitive 
procedures in fund-raising which not only vitiate motives but 
frequently bring torturing embarrassment to Christ's poor 
among us! 


SIGHT SAVING CLASSES AT C.U. 


The Institute for the Preparation of Teachers of Sight Saving 
Classes and Teachers of Braille Classes, which will be held dur- 
ing the Summer Session of the Catholic University of America, 
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opening June 26 and continuing until August 5, will have a 
fine faculty, headed by Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., a Re- 
demptorist priest who is well known throughout the country for 
his work with the blind and handicapped, Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, 
director of the Summer Sessions, announced. Others on the 
staff will include Dr. Marshall M. Parks, a Washington pediatric 
opthalmologist and four nuns who are now actively engaged in 
teaching sight saving classes in New York, New Jersey and 
Massachusetts. 

Father Jenks, who will be director of the courses, asserts that 
over 4,500,000 children have some sort of visual defect, and 
only a fraction of these cases are being found and treated. 
Twenty percent of the children in elementary schools have eye 
difficulties and nineteen percent can be helped. One out of 100 
children entering school for the first time has an uncorrected 
defect in vision, which school work is bound to make worse. 
Children with impaired vision should be in a special class, called 
a sight saving class, where large type books, proper lighting 
and care of the eyes are the concern of a specially trained teacher. 
If children with eye difficulties use the same materials as nor- 
mal children their eye conditions grow worse. Periodic screen- 
ing tests of vision will locate children needing eye care. Treat- 
ment and educational facilities suited to their requirements are 
then necessary. 

The Public school system has 642 sight saving classes in 35 
states; but only 8,000 out of 50,000 children who need special 
classes are being accommodated. The Catholic school system 
has only 2 sight saving classes in the entire country, and has not 
as yet responded to the great need of these special classes. At 
least 300 sight saving classes are needed to properly care for 
the eve difficulties among the 3,292,000 parochial school chil- 
dren in the elementary, high school, Sunday school and released 
time program. Large print catechisms and textbooks, trained 


teachers and special classrooms in centrally located parochial 
schools are needed throughout the country. Lack of trained 
teachers in the past has caused such special classes in the Cath- 
olic school system to close. It is hoped that the Institute for 
the Preparation of Teachers of Sight Saving Classes to be held 
at the Catholic University this Summer will remedy this situa- 
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tion. Classes for teachers of Braille will also be offered at the 
University this summer. 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL TO BE BUILT IN ATOM AREA 


The Rev. F. A. McRedmond, pastor of St. Mary's parish, 
Oak Ridve, Tenn., has announced that construction will begin 
in April on a church and school in the parish. The site for the 
new church has been sought by the parish since 1943, and was 
among the first group of church sites conveyed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Father McRedmond announced. The 
church will have a capacity of 500 and will be constructed so 
that it may be used later as a gymnasium when a permanent 
and more elaborate church can be built. The entire unit 
planned by the pastor also includes a rectory and convent. 


21 BENEDICTINE NUNS MOVE INTO 
“ROOF GARDEN” CONVENT 


The 21 nuns attached to Mater Dolorosa parochial school, 
New Orleans, who live the austere Benedictine life, have moved 
into a “roof garden” convent. At least, that’s what Msgr. Joseph 
Pyzikiewicz, calls it. 

The Sisters vacated their old convent located in the rear of the 
school and it will be razed to provide more playground space 
for the school’s 780 pupils. The “roof garden” convent is located 
on the third and fourth floors of the school building. The Sis- 
ters’ dining room and kitchen, equipped with automatic dish- 
washers, are located on the third floor. The fourth floor in- 
cludes a chapel, community room, 23 single bedrooms with 
connecting baths, laundry and a roof garden with potted 
camellias and azaleas. The roof garden affords a sweeping view 
of the Mississippi River and surrounding area. 


1950 BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK will be observed this year in hun- 
dreds of communities throughout the United States and Canada 
from April 29 to May 6. The celebration will mark the 30th 
annual observance of this important youth event. 
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With the theme, “Youth's Responsibilities,” the program is 
designed to focus public attention upon the interests, activities, 
potentialities, and problems of youth and to give impetus to 
character-building activities of youth-serving agencies. It calls 
attention to the organizations and programs serving the needs 
of youth and seeks to arouse the interest of the entire com- 
munity in supporting measures to strengthen and insure the 
wholesome, purposeful development of all boys and girls. 

The activities planned for the observance emphasize impor- 
tant factors in the growth of youth, including citizenship train- 
ing, education, recreation, occupational guidance, home life, 
religious education, health and safety, tolerance and understand- 
ing among nations and peoples, and membership in boys’ and 
girls’ organizations. Plaques will again be awarded to those 
communities sponsoring the best Boys and Girls Week ob- 
servances in the United States and Canada. 

Suggested daily programs for the week include Citizenship 
Day, April 29; Day in Churches, April 30; Health and Safety, 
May 1; Day in Schools, May 2; United Nations Day, May 3; 
Careers Day, May 4; Family Day, May 5; Day of Recreation, 
May 6. 

Information about Boys and Girls Week, including a poster 
and Manual of Suggestions, together with information about 
poster stamps and other helpful suggestions for carrying out the 
program of the week, may be obtained free of charge from 
BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK (35 E. Wacker Drive—Room 950, 
Chicago |, Ul.) 


NEW HISTORY FILMSTRIP: “CADILLAC’S VILLAGE” 
The new filmstrip, “CADILLAC’S VILLAGE, A Story of Early 


Detroit,” has been released for use in history classes. Pro- 
duced by the Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, 
Wayne University, for the Detroit Historical Museum, “CADIL- 
LAC’S VILLAGE” provides a pictorial re-enactment of the 
founding by the French of Fort Pontchartrain and its develop- 
ment up to the arrival of the British in 1760 

Artist drawings and text tell the story of Pierre, a boy of early 
Dertoit, who hears from his grandfather the details of Antoine 
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Cadillac's trip from Montreal to the present site of Detroit. As 
grandfather unfolds his story, Pierre and the class learn of the 
French interest in furs which led to Cadillac’s trip, of the build- 
ing of the fort, the relations with Indians and of the surrender of 
Detroit to the British. 

Transportation, costumes and the early frontier family way 
of life are re-created in the filmstrip. Designed for middle ele- 
mentary classes, “CADILLAC’S VILLAGE” can be used in a 
number of ways as a visual aid on Michigan history, the develop- 
ment of the Great Lakes region, and as one aspect of the way 
North America grew out of European influences and the New 
World’s environment. 

Prints of “CADILLAC’S VILLAGE,” together with a teacher's 
guide providing background information, can be obtained direct 
from the Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, Wayne 
University, Detroit 1, Michigan. The price is $3.00. 


NEW FILMS ON GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Two new films have been received by the U.S. Commission 
on the Occupied Areas (744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.), and are available on loan by special arrangement, pend- 
ing the development of a national distribution plan. These films 
are: (1) Free University of Berlin (16 mm. and 35 mm., sound, 
English commentary, 20 minutes); and Austrian Youth Activi- 
ties Program (16 mm., sound, English commentary, singing by 
Wiener Saengerknaben, 20 minutes). 


COMIC BOOK FEATURES MODERN ART 


TREASURE CHEST (February 20), an educational picture- 
story book, published by Geo. A. Pflaum, Dayton, Ohio, featured 
the work of one of the country’s foremost liturgical artists. On 
the cover of the magazine printed in four colors, the fourteen 
Stations of the Cross were pictured in mural-like fashion by Miss 
Ade de Bethune. This marks the first use of a panoramic scene 
on both the front and back covers of a comic book. It is also 
the first time Miss de Bethune has done anything of this partic- 
ular nature. Her pictures heretofore have been single subjects. 
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POTATOES AND CHILDREN 


Potatoes have “Cabinet status,” said Senator Aiken ( Vermont) 
recently when he addressed the planning committee of the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and Youth. The 
Senator was referring to the fact that potatoes have been a sub- 
ject of much discussion in Congress and told the planning com- 
mittee: “Maybe if we work hard enough children, too, will 
attain Cabinet status.” Another “maybe” might well be ad- 
dressed to Congress: maybe if our congressmen worked just a 
little bit in trying to see the rights of children in Catholic 
schools, these children too might be recognized as American 


citizens. 


WE COUNT IN 1950 

The U.S. Bureau of the Census has published a booklet, “We 
Count in 1950,” for distribution throughout the nation’s schools. 
The booklet gives the history of census-taking. describes the 
work of the Bureau and the procedures of the 1950 count, and 
suggests classroom activities for acquainting pupils with the 
Census. There are separate editions for elementary and second- 
ary schools. The number of copies available is limited. They 
may be obtained by writing the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D.C. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES AND INDIANS 


The annual report of the secretary of the commission for the 
Catholic missions among the colored people and the Indians, 
published in Our Negro and Indian Missions (January, 1950), 
reveals that there are now 312 Catholic schools maintained espe- 
cially for Negro children. These schools, 17 of which were 
newly opened in 1949, enroll 67,738 pupils. Fifty years ago, 
there were 94 Catholic schools for Negroes with an enrollment 
of 8,722. Five decades ago, 4,921 Indian children were being 


cared for in Catholic mission schools; presently, 8,051. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 471m ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of 
Chicago, will deliver the sermon at the Solemn Pontifical Mass 
which will be the highlight of the religious services at the 47th 
annual convention of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation Convention in New Orleans from April 11 to 14, it has 
been announced at NCEA headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

The Mass wil! be offered by Archbishop Joseph F. Rummel 
of New Orleans in the spacious New Orleans Municipal Audi- 
torium, where virtually all the sessions of the convention will be 
held. The combined choirs, numbering some 2,500 girls, from 
the high schools in the New Orleans Archdiocese will sing at 
the Mass. 

The NCEA also announced a change of speakers at the gen- 
eral meeting, at which the theme of the convention, “Education 
for International Understanding,” will be developed. Howland 
W. Sargeant, deputy assistant Secretary of State for public 
affairs, will replace Assistant Secretary of State Edward W. Bar- 
rett on the program. Others who will address this session will 
include Navy Secretary Francis P. Matthews, Archbishop Rum- 
mel, Gov. Earl K. Long of Louisiana and Mayor deLesseps 
Morrison of New Orleans. 

Moving swiftly toward completion of programs for the eight 
departments and sections in the NCEA, it was announced that 
the schedules for four of the units have been completed. 

Cardinal Stritch also will be the principal speaker at the ses- 
sions of the Seminary Department meetings. Others who will 
address these sessions will include: Bishop L. Abel Caillouet, 
Auxiliary of New Orleans; the Very Rev. Anselm Schaaf, O.S.B., 
rector of the major seminary at St. Meinrad (Ind.) Abbey; the 
Rev. Thomas U. Bolduc, $.M., of Notre Dame Seminary, New 
Orleans; Msgr. James E. O'Connell of St. John’s Seminary, Little 
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lock, Ark., and the Rev. Frederick H. Chase of St. John’s Semi- 
rary, Brighton, Mass 

Addresses by the Rev. Donald E. Dailey of St. Augustine, 
Fla., on “The Papal Program for Peace and International Under- 
standing,” and by the Rev. Louis J. Twomey, S.J., of Loyola 
University, New Orleans, on “UNESCO and the Catholic Ele- 
mentary School Teacher,” will feature the sessions of the Ele- 
mentary School Department. 

This department also will tackle the problem of diagnosing 
causes of prejudices of children in schools at a session which 
will feature as speakers Sister Mary Imelda, O.P., of Oak Park, 
lL; Dr. Lloyd W. Roland of New Orleans; and Sister Petrine, 
$.S.N.D., also of New Orleans. Others who will address ses- 
sions of the department will include the Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, 
superintendent of schools in the Pittsburgh diocese; Sister 
Maristella, O.P., of Rosary College, River Forest, Ill; Sister 
Justin, R.S.M., of Mercy College, Detroit; Sister Nona, O.P., of 
the Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C.; H. C. 
McGinnis of Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, and the Rev. 
Arthur M. Leary, superintendent of schools in the Ogdensburg 
diocese. 


Members of the Minor Seminary Section will hear talks by 
the Very Rev. George A. Gleason, S.S., of St. Charles’ College. 
Catonsville, Md.; the Rev. Arthur Sullivan of Warwick Neck, 
R. L.; the Rev. John B. Murphy of St. Louis, Mo. and the Rev. 
George Murphy, S.J., of Boston. Topics will range from delayed 
vocation problems to the use of radio and television in minor 
seminaries for preparation of missionaries. 


Problems vital to the deaf and hard-of-hearing will be dis- 
cussed at the sessions of the Catholic Deaf Education Section. 
The speakers will include the Rev. Joseph W. Heidell, C.SS.R., 
of New Orleans; the Rev. David Walsh, C.SS.R., of New Or- 
leans; Sister Rosarita, $.S.N.D., of Marerro, La.; the Rev. Thomas 
Cribbin of Brooklyn, N.Y., and the Rev. Michael D. O'Brien of 
Oakland, Calif. Latest techniques in lip reading and speech 
corrections for hard-of-hearing childen, the spriritual outlook 
for hard-of-hearing youth, the problem of the hard-of-hearing 
in the parochial school and the preparation of seminarians to 
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meet hard-of-hearing Catholics are among the problems which 
will be discussed. 


BISHOP, N.C.W.C. OFFICIAL NAMED TO 
CITIZENSHIP GROUP POSTS 


Bishop Francis J. Haas of Grand Rapids and Msgr. Frederick 
G. Hochwalt, director of the Education Department, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, have been named to posts on the 
National Conference on Citizenship. The conference was 
founded in 1946 by the Attorney General for the promotion of 
better citizenship. Bishop Haas has been named a member of 
the planning committee and Monsignor Hochwalt has been 
named on the advisory committee. Both are officers of the Com- 
mission on American Citizenship. The appointments were made 
by Attorney General J. Howard McGrath, conference general 
chairman. 


BISHOP FORBIDS CATHOLICS TO SEE 
SCHOOL SEX MOVIE 


Bishop John F. O'Hara, CS.C., of Buffalo has forbidden 
Catholic children in the city’s public schools to see the sex edu- 
cation film, “Human Growth.” He took this action after the 
local school board had authorized the showing of the picture 
to the seventh and eight graders of one school. Children must 
have their parents’ consent to see it, the board also decided. In 
making his prohibition, Bishop O'Hara stated that Catholic 
parents are forbidden to give such consent. 

The film “Human Growth” was the object of a State-wide 
protest by the New York State Catholic Welfare Committee 
last year when the State Department of Health recommended 
that it be used in public schools as a part of a sex education 
program. 

In his statement, Bishop O'Hara said: “Since there is abundant 
evidence that this film violates certain principles set forth by 
the late Pope Pius XI in his encyclical on Christian education, | 
have no choice but to forbid Catholic children to attend the 
showing of this film. and to forbid Catholic parents to authorize 
such attendance on the part of their children. While we may 
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give full credit to the good faith of those who have prepared 
this film and those who propose to show it, it should be pointed 


out that their proposed solution of a very real problem is cal- 
culated to do more harm than good.” 


SPECIALIZED TRAINING COURSES FOR PRIESTS, 
RELIGIOUS, LAITY ARE PLANNED BY 
CCD FOR SUMMER 


The national center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
Washington, D.C., has announced plans for specialized train- 
ing courses for parish priests, sisters, brothers, seminarians, col- 
lege students and lay adults. These courses will be conducted 
during the summer months. 

For the first time, special CCD institutes will be conducted 
exclusively for parish priests. Present plans call for four such 
institutes, each lasting five days. Locations are planned for 
the East, South, Mid-West and Southwest. The general theme 
of the priest institutes will be “Practical Plans for Parish Con- 
fraternity Organization.” 

The official Confraternity training course for teaching sisters, 
brothers and seminarians will be conducted as a part of the 
summer session at the Catholic University of America from June 
26 to August 5, and will carry six semester hours of undergrad- 
uate credit. 

A six-day course for college students and other adult teachers 
of religion will be conducted by Manhattan College, New York, 
from June 17 
brose, F.S.C. Manhattan College recently was awarded the Na- 


to 22 under the direction of Brother Charles Am- 


tional Commission of the Confraternitvy of Christian Doctrine in 
the National Federation of Catholic College Students 


CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL GROUP 
SCHEDULES MEETING 


The 24th annual meeting of the American Catholic Philos 
ophical Association will be held in the Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, 
Minn., April 11 and 12, with Archbishop John Gregory Murray 
of St. Paul and the senior Catholic colleges and seminaries of 
the St. Paul area as patrons, it has been announced. General 
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theme of the convention will be “The Natural Law and Inter- 
national Relations.” Speakers at the business sessions will in- 
clude Dr. Charles D. De Koninck of Laval University, Quebec; 
Ben Palmer, Minneapolis attorney, and Dr. Heinrich Rommen, 
of the College of St. Paul. At the convention dinner, Bishop 
James J. Byrne, Auxiliary of St. Paul, and the Rev. Ernest 
Kilzer, O.S.B., of St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn., as- 
sociation president, will speak. 


CATHOLIC U. TEACHER LEAVES TO 
BECOME MONASTERY PRIOR 


The Rev. Dr. Edgar A. Lang, O.S.B. who has been assistant 
professor of German Language and Literature at the Catholic 
University of America since 1940, left February 20 for St. Leo, 
Florida, to become prior of St. Leo Benedictine Abbey there. 
Father Lang was ordained at St. Leo's and formerly was head- 
master of the preparatory school there. He first came to Cath- 
olic University as a student in 1933. He received his doctorate 


at the University in 1938. He served as dean of men from 1942 
to 1946 and was auxiliary chaplain of the student army troops 
who were in training on the campus during the last war. 


CHART BOOK FOR 1947 ON INFANT, CHILDHOOD 
AND MATERNAL MORTALITY 


In these charts, which continue the series of Chart Books 
issued earlier by the Children’s Bureau, trends in the causes 
of childhood mortality are presented for the first time. “Pro- 
file” charts are used to show 1947 data on infant mortality, ma- 
ternal mortality, and births outside hospitals for each state. 
as well as for Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. A limited supply is available for distribution of free 
single copies at the Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


In~rropucTION To Reaustic Pumosorny by John Wild. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. Pp. xi + 516. $4.50. 
This is a book that Catholic teachers of Philosophy and of 

Philosophy of Education will find useful and satisfying. The 

author, although now at Harvard, has his Ph.D. from the Uni- 

versity of Chicago, and belongs to the school of realists that is 
the latter's greatest glory. As is the case with every true philos- 
opher, he faces squarely the ultimate questions regarding reality, 
man's ability to know, and human conduct. He is convinced 
that man can find the answers to these problems, and, unlike 
so many of so-called modern philosophers, he is not satisfied 
until he has probed them to their depths. The book is called 
an introduction, but Wild was determined from the beginning 
that it would not be just a survey. While not ignoring any of 
the great philosophers, he frankly espouses the great tradition 
and finds his answers in Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, and Aquinas. 

The author begins with an excellent historical account of 
realism from Plato to the present day. This is followed by two 

Parts, the first dealing with the perfection of human nature, 

ethics, individual and social, the second, with the philosophy of 

nature including the world and man. He realizes the illogical 
juxtaposition of Parts I and II, but justifies it on the ground 
of its greater appeal to the student. Ariy teacher, using this 
book in a classroom, could, if he so desired, reverse the order, 

taking Part II before Part I 
Dr. Wild has demonstrated that scholastic philosophical 

theories can be expressed in clear concise English. The young 

student will have to attend closely to his use of certain words, 

e.g., “privation” in Chapter 13. By doing so he will acquire a 

good philosophical vocabulary in our native tongue. For its 

form therefore as well as its content this book is highly recom- 
mended 

|. McKeoucn, O. Praem 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America 
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Tue Teacwunc or Hicn Encusn by J. N. Hook. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1950. Pp. vi + 466. $4.00. 
It was fun to read this book. The author writes with an ease 

of thought and expression difficult to match in a textbook even 

though it be on the teaching of English. 

More significant is the fact that concealed behind the pleasant 
reading material is masterful comprehension and careful evalu- 
ation of a very vast number of studies and articles on this sub- 
ject. The bibliography on the teaching of English has grown 
to such proportions that no one man may pretend to have cov- 
ered it all. But to have missed so little of significance and to 
have put together so ably the results of the best research 
deserves wholehearted commendation. 


In introducing prospective teachers of English to the work 
that will confront them, they are faced promptly with a descrip- 
tion of what the working conditions are likely to be; what are 
the outside activities requiring their services, what sort of free- 
dom to set up programs may and may not be theirs, and the 


like. The general responsibility of a teacher is well described. 
The relationship between the teacher of English and the other 
teachers in the school is put into concrete form. The human 
relations towards the students and others are given due emphasis. 

Throughout the book, theoretical advice is tempered to var- 
ious degrees of freedom which may be permitted in various 
schools. The prospective teacher is told what is best to do, but 
is also advised that she may be unable to do it that way. She 
is then shown some alternative real situations in which she may 
find herself, and given more advice on what is best to do in those 
particular circumstances. 

Another laudable feature of the book is its comprehensive- 
ness. There are chapters on “Creative Listening,” on “Teaching 
Straight Thinking”, on spelling, on oral expression as well as on 
the teaching of composition and of literature. 

This work is highly recommended for students, new teachers 
and for old teachers of English in high school 

F. |. Houtanan. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Puevack vo THe Bute by Gerard Rooney, C.P. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1949. Pp. vii + 171. $2.00. 


As the author states in his foreword, the volume is intended 
“to meet the immediate needs of certain G. |. college students” 
(p. x), but it does not overlook the probable usefulness of the 
volume to college students in general, Newman clubs, and even 
seminarians. It consequently aims, not to present the matter 
in the canonized terminology of technical books on the subject, 
insofar as this is reasonably practical, but to introduce inter- 
ested students to the Church's teaching on it—on the college 
level. In other words, the book makes its direct appeal to 
serious educated inquirers who have not enjoyed the advantages 
of technical training in the nomenclature and intricacies of 
Scholastic Philosophy. There are some technical discussions, 
but they are usually relegated to the footnotes, found at the end 
of chapters, so that a running reading of the text is not seriously 


interrupted. 


The author explains inspiration, the principles of interpreta- 
tion (hermeneutics), and the inerrancy of the Bible, a necessary 
consequence of the doctrine of inspiration. He is to be com- 
mended for his constant insistence on ecclesiastical documents— 
conciliar and encyclical—which are of course the indispensable 
starting points; for the rational explanation of the Church's 
teaching he makes abundant use especially of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, J. Vosté and Garrigou-Lagrange. 

Although the presentation is generally non-technical, the 
withor has preserved the precision of thought associated with 
technical studies of the points under discussion. The treatment 
is clear, simple, solid. 

The volume should be of great value to lay students in par- 
ticular, especially since the author introduces many considera- 
tions to serve as background for the questions he handles ex 
professo. Three appendices should also be helpful: (a) the 
Church's attitude towards critical research in biblical matters; 

b) the answer of the Pontifical Biblical Commission to Cardinal 
Suhard of Paris in 1948 on the composition of the Pentateuch 
ind on the interpretation of Genesis 1-11; (c) private revelation, 
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public revelation, and the Canon of the Bible. A selected bibli- 
ography according to topics follows. 

Joun P. Wetsencorr. 
School of Theology, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Eanty Scnoot Years by Ilse Forest. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1949. Pp. xv + 381. $5.75. 

A college text, Early School Years begins with a resume of 
the very brief history of nursery school education and the more 
extensive story of the kindergarten. This is followed by a sur- 
vey of the results of psychological studies of children of ages 
two to eight, summarizing for each age along the lines of de- 
velopment described by Gessell and by Jersild. This is followed 
in turn by a chapter on the establishing of routines for small 
children, a matter of concern in all of the earliest school years 
to which new students are admitted. A final chapter on hous- 
ing and equipping the school for young children concludes the 
first section of the book. 

Part Il, pages 113-268, is devoted to the curriculum in early 
childhood education. After a brief discussion of principles 
of curriculum construction for these children chapters are de- 
voted to exploring the natural environment, the social environ- 
ment, the technique of reading, the language arts and literature 
and the arts. These chapters lean heavily on the Primary Man- 
ual of the Cincinnati Public Schools, Guiding Growth in Chris- 
tian Living of the Catholic University and the Curriculum Bul- 
letins of the Board of Education of New York City. The ma- 
terial seems to be well chosen and is concrete enough to aid 
the prospective teacher of young children to project the situa- 
tions likely to occur. 


The third part of the book, entitled The School as an Agency 
for Child Guidance deals with the study of the child by per- 
sonal observation and by various forms of tests, with records 
and reports, with the relation between school and parents and 
ends with a quite practical evaluation of the work of the teacher 
in such schools. 
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On page 235 a small child is quoted: 


then after the daddies and the mothers have children and grandchildren, 
the daddies and mothers die, and then the children grow up, and so on, 
and on, and on. Does it go on forever, mother? Doesn't the world 


ever die? 


We Catholic educators are fortunate in that we are free to 
help the children come to answers to such questions and to use 
the excellent materials of a book like this with greater benefit 
to all than are those who are unable to freely cooperate in the 
education of the whole child. 

F. J. Houtanan. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


PsycmiaTay AND AscericisMm by Felix D. Duttey, C.S.C. Saint 

Louis: B. Herder Book Company, 1950. Pp. 132. $2.00. 

In his first three chapters, the author voices the alarm felt 
by many other serious thinkers as well as by himself at the dire 
influence of what is popularly understood to be psychiatry. He 
rightly condemns the quackery and parlor game techniques 
which masquerade as scientific He goes farther. He justly 
brings to clear focus that fundamental weakness inherent in 
the doctrines and practice of many, if not most, of the reputable 
psychiatrists and psychoanalysts in the country: they do not 
even know what a normal man is suposed to be. Original Sin 
and man’s fallen nature are facts of life. They are the key to 
what goes wrong with us 

On the other hand, the key to sane wholesome living is the 
grace of God. Duffey points this out with force and continues 
throughout the next four chapters to point out the psychological 
and therapeutic values of (1) Christian asceticism rightly under- 
stood, (2) mental prayer, (3) self-knowledge in the traditional 
and Christian sense, and of (4) true mortification 

\ final chapter recapitulates and emphasizes anew the dif- 
ference between the “psychiatric” and the Christian approaches 
Here again. not all psychiatrists or all psvchiatry are condemned, 
but “only the school which holds to the principle of mechan- 
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nistic necessity in psychic energy.” Nor is wholesome Christian 
living proposed as a cure for all mental diseases. Its preventa- 
tive and curative values are in that great field of the functional 
disorders, the neuroses, in dealing with fear, anxiety, worry and 
depression of spirit. 

This book is well worth reading. The style is good. Its 
documentation is adequate. Its content is sound. Moreover, 
it is inspiring. 

F. J. Houtaman. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Emotion anp Morats by Patrick O'Brien, C.M. New York: 
Grune and Stratton, 1950. Pp. xiv + 241. $3.50. 


Beginning with an introduction devoted to “The Interopera- 
tion of the Faculties of the Soul,” this work thereafter is divided 
into two sections, the first of which deals with (1) Emotion and 
the Human Act, (2) Freedom and Determinism and (3) Emotion 
in the Human Act; the second with (1) Anger, (2) Desire and 
(3) Fear. An appendix is reserved for the treatment of the 
morality of sexual pleasure. 

“In treating of the emotions we have returned to the method 
of Saint Thomas and drawn our principles from both psycho- 
logy and Moral Theology, so that this work supplies a relatively 
complete and integrated study of the passions both as psychologi- 
cal phenomena and as accidenta] determinants of the morality 
of human acts.” (p. 1.) 

In view of this claim of the author it is quite amazing and 
shocking to find for theology no use of Sacred Scripture or 
of the Fathers of the Church; for psychology not so much as a 
place in the bibliography for the three books of Dom T. V. 
Moore advertized on the jacket of the book: The Driving Forces 
of Human Nature and Their Adjustment, Nature and Treat- 
ment of Mental Disorders and Personal Mental Hygiene, not 
to speak of other good works in the field. This is not the method 
of St. Thomas! 
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How complete is his study of the passions may be exemplified 
by another quotation (p. 42) concerning the division of passions. 
His whole treatment of the literature from modern sources is 
contained in the paragraph quoted. 

Modern philosophers, psychologists and psychiatrists have done a tre- 
mendous amount of work in this same field. We still feel, with Cardinal 
Mercier, that this division of the emotions familiar to Saint Thomas Aquinas 
and the Schoolknen is the most reasonable, and that nothing better has 
been evolved as a working hypothesis than the division just given. 

it appears that the “tremendous amount of work” of the mod- 
erns must yield to the “feeling” of the author in this matter. 
Cardinal Mercier's untimely death must have made it difficult 
to be sure of his agreement relative to much of this work. Are 
we to agree that the existence of an emotion is to be determined 
by its reasonableness? When did the “method of Saint Thomas” 
begin to use the pragmatic sanction echoed in this “working 
hy pothesis”? 

However, leaving aside the claims of the author, there is 
much good in this book. It restates in intelligible and con- 
venient form much of what Saint Thomas has written on the inter- 
relations of psychological and ethical principles. 

F. J. HouLanan. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America 


Tue PLace or Reiicion in Pustic Scnoots by Virgil Henry. New 

York: Harper and Bros., 1950. Pp. x + 164. $2.50. 

In 1947. the Committee on Religion and Education of the 
American Council on Education concluded that the study of 
religion as a part of the culture under the direction of the 
public schools is educationally sound and in harmony with the 
basic policy on this subject in the United States. The book 
here reviewed presents a plan for embodying an objective study 
of religion in the public school curriculum. Provision for this 
would be made either by the addition of special classes in 
religion or through the integration of religious subject matter 
at places where it seems naturally to belong in the various sub- 
jects already included in the curriculum. Basically the plan 
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differs from familiar ways of arranging for religious instruction 
in the public schools, such as, the “released-time” program and 
the “common core” or “agreed syllabus” scheme. 

Against the background of America’s extremely varied sec- 
tarianism and in the face of the fact (which is corroborated by 
evidence described in this book) that Protestantism has pre- 
empted the role of guide in matters spiritual for the public 
schools, execution of the experiment outlined with any ap- 
preciable degree of success can be seen only dimly and in a 
very distant future. The plan, however, is not unrealistic; 
and if the professional leaders of public education, whose 
power to influence the people's thinking grows stronger every 
year, were to devote their energies to its adoption, it could 
be made to function. Nevertheless, because of inherent weak- 
nesses, its value for pupils is destined to be limited and un- 
satisfactory. Based on unquestioned acceptance of indifferent- 
ism, it disclaims responsibility for seeing that pupils learn the 
objective truth which underlies disputed questions in the field 
of religion. 

The book is thoughtfully written and is worth reading. It 
must be noted regrettably, however, that in 23 pages of refer- 
ences one finds but a single Catholic title. 

]. A. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University. 
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fer Holy Year December 25, 1949 to December 25, 1950 
urges His Holiness, Pope Pius XII 


@ Every Catholic should have 
a set of these new beautiful, 
full-colored commemorative Holy 
Year Cards four have 
finely lithographed reproductions 
of famous paintings by Frank 
Duveneck. 


@ A Little Talk with Jesus 


Nivetrated et right. Also 
conteins prayer for 
Deily Neglects. 


14” by 20” 
beautiful 
autograph- 
ed Wad- 

print of the 
Holy Father in full 
for use in the class 


room... 

Holy Year Cards of any _ 
one title. 50 
remit with order. 

@ at leading 

[ME ABOVE OFFER 1S GOOD IF ORDERED 
THROUGH THE DEALERS. 


dealers everywhere 
GRAPHIC ARTS STUDIO 


His Holiness 


he Papas Peeper fer the 
@ “Mary” Queen of the 


orld 


3608L St. Martin’s Place 
CINCINNATI 11, OHIO 


@ The Blessed Sacrament 
(A Duveneck) 
The Sacrifice (A Ovveneck) 
@ The Crucifixion (A duvesect) 
cB 
FREE 


